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The Maintenance Of Peace 


IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICA 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered over radio and television from The White House, Washington, D. C., February 21, 1960 
(Prior to his departure on his South American trip) 


Y FRIENDS: Early tomorrow I start a journey to 
several of our Latin American neighbors, with three 
major purposes in mind. These are: to learn more 

about our friends to the south; to assure them again that the 
United States seeks to co-operate with them in achieving a 
fuller life for everyone in this hemisphere; and to make clear 
our desire to work closely with them in the building of a 
universal peace with justice. 

Our interest in our sister Republics is of long standing, 
and of deep affection. This, in itself, is reason sufficient for 
the journey. But in these days of world tension, of awakening 
ambitions, and of problems caused by the growing inter- 
dependence of nations, it is vital for national partners to 
develop better understandings and to improve common pro- 
grams. 

The bonds among our American Republics are not merely 
geographic; rather they are shared principles and convictions. 
Together we believe in God, in the dignity and rights of man, 
in peace with justice, and in the right of every people to 
determine its own destiny. In such beliefs our friendship is 
rooted. 

Yet even among close comrades, friendships too often seem 
to be taken for granted. We must not give our neighbors of 
Latin America cause to believe this about us. 

So I shall reaffirm to our sister Republics that we are 
steadfast in our purpose to work with them hand in hand in 
promoting the security and well-being of all peoples of this 
hemisphere. 

To do so, calls for a sustained effort that is, unfortunately, 
sometimes impeded by misunderstandings. 

One such misunderstanding, at times voiced in Latin 
America, is that we have been so preoccupied with the menace 


of Communist imperialism and resulting problems of defense, 
that we have tended to forget our southern neighbors. Some 
have implied that our attention has been so much directed to 
security for ourselves and to problems across the oceans to 
the west and east, that we neglect co-operation and progress 
within this hemisphere. 

It is true that we have given first priority to world-wide 
measures for security against the possibility of military aggres- 
sion. We have made many sacrifices to assure that this security 
is and will be maintained. 

But I hope to make clear, on my journey, that our military 
programs at home and abroad have been designed for one 
purpose only—the maintenance of peace, as important to Latin 
America as to us. 

That there is need for these programs, postwar history 
clearly proves. 

For the first five years following World War II, we in the 
United States, hopeful of a global and durable peace, pursued 
a policy of virtual disarmament. But, the blockade of Berlin, 
the military weakness of our European friends living face to 
face with the Communist menace, and finally the Korean war 
together with arrogant threats against other peaceful nations 
—belatedly made it clear to us that only under an umbrella 
of military strength could free nations hope to make progress 
toward an enduring and just peace. World uneasiness rose to 
the point of alarm. 

Since then our nation has developed great arsenals of 
powerful weapons to sustain the peace. We have created a 
great deterrent strength—so powerful as to command and to 
justify the respect of knowledgeable and unbiased observers 
here at home and abroad. 

Our many hundreds of Air Force bombers deployed the 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


world over—each capable of unleashing a frightful destruction 
—constitute a force far superior to any other, in numbers, in 
quality, and in strategic location of bases. We have, in addi- 
tion, a powerful nuclear force in our aircraft carriers and in 
our host of widely deployed tactical aircraft. Adding con- 
stantly to these forces are advanced types of missiles steadily 
augmenting the armaments of all ground and other military 
units. 

As for longer range ballistic missiles, from a standing start 
only five years ago, we have literally leaped forward in ac- 
complishments no less than remarkable. Our Atlas missile, 
already amazingly accurate, became operational last year. 
Missiles of intermediate range are in forward bases. The first 
Polaris missile submarine—an almost invulnerable weapon— 
will soon be at sea. New generations of long range missiles are 
under urgent development. 

Collectively, this is a force not unduly dependent upon any 
one weapon or any one service, not subject to elimination by 
sudden attack, buttressed by an industrial system unmatched 
on this earth, and unhesitatingly supported by a vigorous 
people determined to remain free. Strategically, that force is 
far better situated than any other that could be brought to bear 
against us. 

As we have strengthened these defenses, we have helped 
to bolster o: - own and free world security by assisting in 
arming 42 other nations—our associates in the defense of 
the free world. Our part in this indispensable effort is our 
Mutual Security Program. It makes possible a forward strategy 
of defense for the greater security of all, including our 
neighbors to the south. 

I am certain that our Latin American neighbors, as well as 
you here at home, understand the significance of all these 
facts 

We have forged a trustworthy shield of peace—an in- 
destructible force of incalculable power, ample for today and 
constantly developing to meet the needs of tomorrow. Today, 
in the presence of continuous threat, all of us can stand 
resolute and unafraid—confident in America’s might as an 
anchor of free world security. 

But we all recognize that peace and freedom cannot be 
forever sustained by weapons alone. There must be a free 
world spirit and morale based upon the conviction that, for 
free men, life comprehends more than mere survival and bare 
security. Peoples everywhere must have opportunity to better 
themselves spiritually, intellectually, economically. 

We earnestly seek to help our neighbors in this hemisphere 
achieve the progress they rightly desire. 

We have sought to strengthen the Organization of American 
States and other co-operative groups which promote hemi- 
spheric progress and solidarity. 

We have invested heavily in Latin American enterprise. 

New credits, both public and private, are being made 
available in greater volume than ever before. Last year, these 
approximated one billion dollars. Our outstanding loans and 
investments in Latin America now exceed eleven billion 
dollars. 

With our sister Republics, we have just established the Inter- 
American Development Bank. With them we hope that this 
new billion dollar institution will do much to accelerate 
economic growth. 

Additionally, we have expanded technical co-operation pro- 
grams throughout the Americas. 

To improve our own knowledge of our neighbors’ needs, 
we recently established a distinguished panel of private 
citizens under the chairmanship of the Secretary of State. This 
National Advisory Committee will, by continuous study of 
inter-American affairs, help us at home better to co-operate 
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with our Latin American friends. Members of this Committee 
will accompany me on my journey tomorrow. 

This will be a busy trip, for cur neighbors’ problems are 
many and vexing; the lack of development capital—wide 
fluctuations in the prices of their export commodities—the 
need for common regional markets to foster efficiency and to 
attract new credits—the need to improve health, education, 
housing and transportation. 

All these are certain to be subjects of discussion in each 
of the countries I visit. 

And wherever I go, I shall state again and again the basic 
principles and attitudes that govern our country’s relationships 
in this hemisphere. 

For example: 

Our good partner policy is a permanent guide, encom- 
passing nonintervention, mutual respect, and juridical equality 
of States. 

We wish, for every American nation, a rapid economic 
progress, with its blessings reaching all the people. 

We are always eager to co-operate in fostering sound 
development within the limits of practical capabilities; further, 
we shall continue to urge every nation to join in help to the 
less fortunate. 

We stand firmly by our pledge to help maintain the 
security of the Americas under the Rio Treaty of 1947. 

We declare our faith in the rule of law, our determination 
to abide by treaty commitments, and our insistence that other 
nations do likewise. 

We will do all we can to foster the triumph of human 
liberty throughout the hemisphere. 

We condemn all efforts to undermine the democratic in- 
stitutions of the Americas through coercion or subversion, 
and we abhor the use of the lie and distortion in relations 
among nations. 

Very recently, in a faraway country that has never known 
freedom—one which today holds millions of humans in 
subjugation—impassioned language has been used to assert 
that the United States has held Latin America ina colonial 
relationship to ourselves. 

That is a blatant falsehood. 

In all history no nation has had a more honorable record 
in its dealings with other countries than has the United States. 

The Philippines are independent today—by their own 
choice. 

Alaska and Hawaii are now proud partners in our federated, 
democratic enterprise—by their own choice. 

Puerto Rico is a Commonwealth within the United States 
system—by its own choice. 

After the two world wars and the Korean war, the United 
States did not annex a single additional acre, and it has sought 
no advantage of any kind at the expense of another. 

And in all of Latin America, I repeat, we adhere honorably 
and persistently to the policy of nonintervention. 

It is nonsense to charge that we hold—or that we desire to 
hold—any nation in colonial status. 

These are but a few of the matters that friends in this 
hemisphere need to talk about. I look forward with the keenest 
pleasure to exchanging views with the Presidents of Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, and with their colleagues. 

It is my profound hope that, upon my return, I shall be 
able to report to you that the historic friendship and trust 
among the nations of this hemisphere have been strengthened, 
and that our common cause—justice and peace in freedom— 
has been reaffirmed and given new life. 

Good evening, and to my Latin American friends, “Buenos 
tardes.” 
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Current American Life 
SOME OBSERVATIONS 
By HERBERT HOOVER, former President of the United Siates 


Delivered to the National Council of United Presbyterian Men in the United States, New York, New York, February 13, 1960 


troubled. It ill-befits these times, or you and me, that I 

should try to entertain you with the usual after-lunch 
quips and humor. It is more fitting that I speak bluntly of our 
difficulties, and try to give you some assurance of the funda- 
mental strengths of America. 

We are in the midst of 6 dangerous crises. 

We have in the Communist nations implacable enemies, 
whose determination—despite their disguises of peaceful 
cooperation—is to destroy and dominate the free world. And 
they are succeeding at our very doorstep. 

We are not only plagued with their conspiracies but with 
the infection of Karl Marx in both the thinking of our people 
and the actions of our own governments. 

We are in a crisis of inflation, which steadily saps the 
earnings and savings of our people. 

We are in a crisis in our foreign trade—in which competi- 
tion and an unfavorable trade balance cause the flight of our 
capital from fear of the stability of the dollar. 

We are in a crisis of the domination of some labor unions 
by hoodlums; and the use of their gigantic funds to influence 
elections. 

We are in the midst of an increasing moral slump as wit- 
ness the increase in major known crimes. From 1946 to 1957 
the increase in these crim -. was three times greater than the 
increase in population, and in 1958 these crimes increased 
over 9 per cent. In 1958 over 12 per cent of those arrested 
for these crimes were under 18 years of age. 

We can hardly believe that integrity and moral steadfast- 
ness are increasing when we witness the daily exposure of 
municipal corruption, the operation of some television and 
radio programs, and even the operation of meat, fuel oil 
and retail shops. 

I could dwell upon this half dozen tribulations at great 
length—but it is happier to convey some comfort to troubled 
minds by recalling some of the great strengths of America. 

This republic is now 184 years old. It is older than any 
other great representative government in history. We have 
gone through seven wars, with series of crises before and after 
each one. We have gone through three great inflations with 
crises before and after. We have gone through the inevitable 
depressions from these inflations, with accompanying crises. 
We have gone through a dozen crises of corruption in 
government. 

Yet today we still possess most of the Bill of Rights, as 
handed down by the Founding Fathers 169 years ago. We are 
well fed, well clothed, fairly well housed; and we have the 
right to kick about any crisis. 

This American way of life has proved to be pretty tough. 
But it needs to be even tougher right now. 


Te MINDS of thoughtful Americans today are greatly 


THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL STRENGTH 

I have lived a long life, and I have seen our nation rally, 
exert its strengths to surmount dangers as great as those which 
beset us today. 

Among the signs of our moral and spiritual strength, I have 
witnessed the outpouring of compassion which saved the 
world from two gigantic famines that followed the two great 
wars. During forty-five years we provided the necessary mar- 


gins of food, medical care and clothing to 1,400,000,000 
human beings—who would otherwise have perished. And in- 
cluded among them were millions of people in our implacable 
enemy—Communist Russia. 

And in these efforts we have restored healthy minds and 
bodies to over 16,000,000 chi'¢ren—who would have died 
from famine and disease—or would have become a danger to 
the world with their degenerate minds and dwarfed bodies. 

Within my span of years, I have seen our voluntary organ- 
izations and institutions—devoted to religious service, charity, 
education, and community welfare—increase by tens of thou- 
sands in numbers and by billions of dollars in support. 

I have witnessed elementary education expand to include 
practically all our children. Whatever complaints may be 
made about the system, it has practically abolished illiteracy; 
and it has embedded in children’s minds the inspiring names 
and events of our history. 

I have witnessed the growth of higher education until 
today our institutions of learning are turning out more in- 
structed men and women each year than the rest of the 
world combined. 

I have witnessed great discoveries from scientific research. 
With the advance of medical science, our youth are taller 
than their fathers, and the span of life has been greatly ex- 
tended. 

We can weil respect the accomplishments of Russian 
technicians. But let us not forget that they obtained the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the electric lamp, the speaking sound 
track, the radio broadcast tube, the airplane, atomic and 
nuclear power from us. 

But with all these evidences of the future strength of 
America, I cannot say to you that we may be without fear. 


A WORD TO THE CLERGY ON THE SLUMP 
OF NATIONAL MORALS 

A major crisis I have mentioned is the slump in morals. 
From the pulpit you strive, hourly and daily, to mend these 
evils. But the nation is in need of something more. 

It needs to awaken from apathy. It needs a great stir of 
conscience, that certain evils be ended. 

For instance I could prove to you by authorities and statis- 
tics that our law enforcement machinery has become deplorably 
weakened. Something is terrifyingly wrong in our law enforce- 
ment system when in 1958 there were 2,340,000 persons 
arrested for major crimes, and only 88,780 of them landed 
in state and federal prisons. This number does not include 
our county and city jails which hold mostly pending cases 
and minor offenses. 

I know of nothing in the teaching of the Scriptures which 
advocates the release of mad-dogs onto the streets. In fact, I 
interpret Christ’s words on “casting into outer darkness” to 
include effective sentences in prison. 

The constant exposure and demands of the press for reforms 
in law enforcement needs the empassioned force of the pulpit. 


TEEN-AGE DELINQUENCY 
I will detain you with only one more example where there 


is urgent need for a stir of national conscience. 
J. Edgar Hoover stated that in 1957 an estimated 740,000 
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youngsters under 18-years of age were arrested. 

Those youngsters arrested in 1958 accounted for about 49 
per cent of all arrests for burglary and 64 per cent of auto 
thefts. Their crime rolls include repeated murders, assaults, 
and rapes. 

We are told that the remedy is the job of the parents, the 
schools, the press, a cessation of corruption through our mass 
communications and that it is the job of the religious denom- 
inations., 

But we cannot ignore the fact that with the growth of 
slums and congested areas in our cities a new problem has 
arisen which cannot be reached by these remedies. These kids 
outside their school and waking hours are forced to the streets 
for air and play. It is here where teen-age gangs and crime are 
born. 

The remedy is by prevention—not by a policeman. And 
prevention can only come from alternatives to life on the 
streets. The many agencies working to these ends are not 
simply alternatives to the street. They give the kids a chance 
in life. They build character. They awaken moral conscience, 
which is the sure guide in life. They need the organized sup- 
port of the whole clergy of the United States. 


A WorD TO THE CLERGY ON THE INFECTIONS 
FROM KARL MARX 

Another crisis which haunts us justifies a further word to 
the clergy of America. This also is within your particular 
concern. 

That is the spread of the Karl Marx virus. More leaders of 
the Christian faiths need realize the ultimate end of this in- 
fection among us. The real meaning and purpose of socialism 
is the governmental operation of all commerce and industry, 
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and the reduction of life to pure materialism. This infection 
creeps through our nation by deluded and misled men and by 
disguised organizations, fronts and cults. These agents of 
infection are like hermit crabs which crawl into such terms 
as “liberal,” “progressive,” “public electric power,” “managed 
economy,” “the welfare state,” and others. 

Yet we have before our eyes—both in the preaching of 
Karl Marx and in the exhibits of government in one-third of 
the world—the fact that commerce and industry cannot be 
taken over from the people by the government without dic- 
tatorship and the destruction of all independent thought, in- 
cluding religions. They have ostentatiously proclaimed that 
“religion is the opiate of the people.” 

The clergy can perform a great spiritual service to the 
American people if they would tear away the disguises and 
expose the meaning, the ultimate consequences and the des- 
tinations of this infection. 


IN CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, in looking over the current scene in our 
national life, if we take a worm’s eye view of the crises and 
forces which surround us, we may worry that we are ap- 
proaching the decline and fall of the greatest nation in history. 

If we take a bird’s eye view, we see the fundamental strength 
of the American people. 

And how can this strength be sustained and expanded? 

It must come from growth of religious faith; from our 
devotion to freedom of men; and from a determined staunch 
stand against the evils which beset us. With these forces in 
motion, there can be no decline or fall in this nation. 

But we have need to exert all the strengths which God has 
given our Nation. 


National Security With 
Arms Limitation 


PROGRESS TOWARDS GENERAL DISARMAMENT 
By CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., February 18, 1960 


ment of American foreign policy—our search for safe- 
guarded arms limitations and progress toward general 
disarmament. 

As you know, we are about to make a new effort in the 
ten-nation disarmament commission that will meet in Geneva 
about the middle or March. This effort is designed not only 
to strengthen international peace and avoid wasteful use of the 
world’s resources, but also to promote our national security, in 
the real sense of that term. 

It complements the national military programs and collec- 
tive security arrangements that we carry out to this same end. 

America’s deep commitment to a policy of arms limitation 
and disarmament is of long standing. 

In 1946, just after the war's end, when the United States 
still had a complete monopoly of atomic weapons, we pro- 
posed full international control of atomic energy. In what must 
surely stand as one of the tragic turning points of human 
history, the Soviet Government turned down this extraordinary 
proposal. 

In 1953, as part of President Eisenhower's great “atoms for 
peace” proposal, the Soviet Union was urged to make with us 
a start in siphoning off nuclear weapons materials into inter- 


I WOULD LIKE to talk today about a very important ele- 


national control. Although an International Atomic Energy 
Agency was created, the Soviets have refused to fulfill the 
original intent of this proposal as a means of reducing nuclear 
weapons stockpiles. 

In 1955, President Eisenhower proposed at the Geneva 
summit that the United States and the Soviet Union accept 
mutual aerial inspection. Again, the Soviets held back; their 
secrecy was a “must.” 

In March, 1956, President Eisenhower wrote [then Premier] 
Bulganin proposing an inspected cessation of all production of 
fissionable materials for weapons purposes, and gradual con- 
tributions of such materials from national weapons stockpiles 
to international control. This proposal fell on deaf ears. 

The United States and its allies then worked out a series 
of partial arms-limitation measures, including safeguards 
against surprise attack, cessation of production of fissionable 
materials for weapons purposes, restraints on the transfer of 
nuclear weapons to other states, reductions of conventional 
forces and steps to assure peaceful use of outerspace. These 
measures were proposed to the U.S.S.R. in August, 1957, at 
London. Again the Soviets showed little serious interest and 
the talks collapsed. 

Since 1957, we have tried twice to single out specific limited 
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areas for discussion with the Soviets: 

First, a suspension of nuclear tests, on which negotiations are 
now under way at Geneva. I shall have more to say of this in 
a moment. 

Second, technical discussions about safeguards agvinst sur- 
prise attack. These surprise attack discussions came tu nothing 
because the Soviet Union showed little interest in serious tech- 
nical work that might have paved the way for later political 
discussions. 

And that is where our search for arms limitation stood when 
it was agreed last year to set up a new ten-nation commission 
to try again. 

We approach these ew negotiations with some hope that 
the Soviet leader be coming to realize that the arms 
race offers unacce;.sble risks. This realization could induce 
them to attach a high priority to progress in arms control 
as being in their own national interest. 

This progress is the more needed because of the new dangers 
which we confront as the arms race continues. Let me mention 
two of these dangers. 

First, spiraling competition in strategic delivery systems with 
ever shorter reaction times could lead to war by miscalculation. 
Such miscalculations might, for example, cause an international 
crisis to develop into general war without either side really 
intending that this should happen. 

Second, the proliferating production of nuclear weapons 
might eventually enable almost any country, however irre- 
sponsible, to secure those weapons. We are not so concerned 
with regard to the free nations which might be the next to 
produce nuclear weapons. But we are concerned lest the spread 
becomes wholly unmanageable: The more nations that have 
the power to trigger off a nuclear war, the greater the chance 
that some nation might use this power in haste or blind folly. 

These dangers make our task urgent. 

Great as are these dangers, however, they are less than the 
dangers that would arise if we were to enter an unsafe arms- 
control arrangement. 

Under existing conditions, the free world depends on our 
present relative strength for its survival. We are conscious of 
the extent and the importance of that relative strength. We 
will not compromise it out of a desire for quick burt illusory 
results in arms control. 

If real progress on arms control is to be made, the great 
weapons systems that have been built up during the long 
years of the arms race must be carefully and reciprocally re- 
duced. This is no short-term task. 

United States action cannot be based alone upon another 
nation’s promise. Our deeds will only be done in step with 
verifiable deeds of others. We will insist on inspection pro- 
cedures that will permit verification. 

We will, however, guage each possible agreement not by 
some abstract standard of perfection but by one practical 
yardstick: Would United States and free world security be 
greater—or less—under the agreement than without arms 
agreement? 

We will not enter an agreement which fails to meet this 
test. 

If the Soviets should wish to negotiate seriously in the ten- 
nation commission, they will find us ready. Your Government 
is making intensive preparations. 

We in the State Department have conducted an extensive 
review of the disarmament problem. 

The disarmament office in the Department of Defense is 
being expanded and a special group under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff has been established to assist in arms-control studies 
and negotiations. 

To augment the studies continually being made for the 
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Secretary of Defense and myself by our own staffs, a special 
committee under the leadership of Mr. Charles Coolidge has 
reviewed the arms-control question. 

And the President’s Science Advisory Committee has es- 
tablished a special panel for continuing study of disarmament 
problems under the leadership of its former chairman, Dr. 
Killian. 

Mr. Frederick Eaton, who is here with us today, will lead 
our delegation at Geneva; he and his staff are now developing 
a common approach to these negotiations with our allies in the 
ten-nation commission: Canada, France, Italy and the United 
Kingdom. 

These countries share equally with us the task of pre- 
paring agreed proposals for the forthcoming negotiations. Each 
of them will, | am sure, make an important and distinctive 
contribution. 

We will also consult closely with all our NATO partners and 
a number of other treaty friends. We shall keep in constant 
consultation with the Congress. And the United Nations will, 
of course, be kept fully informed. 

Speaking generally, we will have two major goals in the 
forthcoming negotiations. 

Urgently, to try to create a more stable military environ- 
ment, which will curtail the risk of war and permit reductions 
in national armed forces and armaments. 

Subsequently, to cut national armed forces and armaments 
further, and to build up international peace-keeping machinery, 
to the point where aggression will be deterred by international 
rather than national force. 

These two goals are equally important. I should like to 
discuss each of them. 

A more stable military environment will require measures 
to control the two types of dangers of a continuing arms race 
to which I referred. 

First, to meet the danger of miscalculation, there is need 
for safeguards against surprise attack. 

If these safeguards are effective, there will be less chance 
of one side being moved to surprise attack by a mistaken belief 
that the military moves of the other side portend such attack. 
This danger may be particularly acute in a major international 
crisis, when tensions are high and both sides are noving to 
heightened readiness. 

These safeguards could include zones for aerial and mobile 
ground inspection. In the past, we have suggested such inspec- 
tion in Europe, the Arctic area and equivalent areas of North 
America and the U.SS.R. 

Arrangements for more selective inspection in larger regions 
might also be feasible. Our August, 1957, proposals provided 
that ground observers might be stationed outside, as well as 
inside, agreed zones of aerial and mobile ground inspection. 
Such observers might prove useful, during a major crisis, in 
helping to verify that neither side was preparing a surprise 
attack upon the other. 

Other arrangements for exchanging information might be 
developed to assure against potentially dangerous misunder- 
standings about events in outer space. 

These different kinds of measures to increase the informa- 
tion available to each side could, where appropriate, be com- 
plemented by controls over armaments which would also be 
designed to reduce the danger of miscalculation and surprise 
attack. 

The second danger—that of the promiscuous spread of pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons—is one that we, our major allies 
and the Soviet Union should all view with real concern. 

To guard against this danger, the testing of nuclear weapons 
and eventually the production of fissionable material for 
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weapons purposes must be prohibited under effective inspec- 
tion. 

We are trying to take a first step to this end in the Geneva 
test-suspension negotiations. 

We proposed, and have as our objective, a suspension of 
all nuclear tests under effective international controls. 

At present, however, there is no agreed technical basis for 
the establishment of effective controls over nuclear tests in the 
smaller yield ranges. 

Accordingly, the President suggested on Feb. 11 that we 
agree on a prohibition of those kinds of nuclear tests which 
could be controlled within the limits of present scientific 
knowledge and under the limited inspection procedures that 
the Soviets seemed prepared to accept. 

The U. S. S. R. has now submitted a counter-proposal for a 
comprehensive suspension which may reflect a changing view 
of the inspection procedures that are acceptable to the Soviet 
Government. We will give this proposal very careful considera- 
tion. 

An inspected suspension of nuclear tests would be a useful 
step toward the goal of halting the proliferation of national 
nuclear-weapons stockpiles. To fulfill this goal, our eventual 
objective would remain the cessation of all production of 
fissionable material for nuclear weapons. 

These modern measures to meet the major dangers of a 
continuing arms race, and thus to maintain a stable military 
environment, are very different from the efforts that were 
made to eliminate certain weapons and dismantle national 
military establishments in the years between the two World 
Wars. Arms-control problems in the nuclear era are as dif- 
ferent from the problems of a quarter-century ago as those 
problems differed from the efforts made to ease the rigors of 
war in the Middle Ages. 

We cannot progress toward disarmament, against the present 
background of a wide spectrum of complex weapons, merely 
by repeating or endorsing hollow slogans such as “ban the 
bomb,” “give up foreign bases” or “cut armed forces by one- 
third.” One measure of the Soviets’ seriousness in the forth- 
coming negotiations will be their recognition of this fact. 

In the absence of arms control, the bomb, the bases, the 
forces—all respond to an urgent need for deterring aggression. 
The purpose of initial arms-control measures should be to 
permit this need to be met in a way which will reduce—rather 
than increase—the existing risk of war. 

We thus move toward a more stable military environment. 
Progressive, gradual and balanced reductions in national mil- 
itary forces can and should be accomplished. Manpower ceilings 
should be placed on national forces, and designated quantities 
of conventional arrnaments transferred to international custody. 

These measures to create a stable military environment 
would be the first stage in our approach to disarmament. They 
would enhance our national security and reduce the danger 
of war. 

They would also leave our essential national freedom of 
action and our relative national capabilities unimpaired. Since 
large national forces would thus still be under arms, national 
force—not international law—would still be the ultimate 
resort. 

To assure a world of peaceful change, we should project 
a second stage of general disarmament. Our objective in this 
second stage should be twofold: 

First, to create certain universally accepted rules of law 
which, if followed, would prevent all nations from attacking 
other nations. Such rules of law should be backed by a world 
court and by effective means of enforcement—that is, by 
international armed force. 
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Second, to reduce national armed forces, under safeguarded 
and verified arrangements, to the point where no single nation 
or group of nations could effectively oppose this enforcement 
of international law by international machinery. 

Unless both these objectives are kept firmly in view, an 
agreement for general disarmament might lead to a world of 
anarchy. In the absence of effective international peace-keeping 
machinery, nations might violate the disarmament agreement 
with impunity and thus seek to gain a decisive head start in 
building up their armaments. Moreover, since each state would 
be allowed to retain internal security forces, populous states 
would retain quite substantial forces which they might—in the 
absence of such peace-keeping machinery—use effectively 
against their smaller neighbors. 

To guard against these dangers, we should, as general dis- 
armament is approached, work toward effective international 
arrangements which will maintain peace and security and pro- 
mote justice according to law. We are ready now to take part 
in appropriate studies to this end. A useful framework and a 
considerable body of experienc? already exist in the United 
Nations. 

These studies could focus on two types of basic and needed 
change: 

First, the strengthening and development of international 
instruments to prevent national aggression in a world that has 
been disarmed, except for internal security forces. 

Second, the strengthening and development of international 
machinery to insure just and peaceful settlement of disputed 
issues in a disarmed world. 

Progress along both these basic lines will be needed if the 
goal of general disarmament is to be fulfilled. 

We will not, and should not, wait, however, to make a 
start in taking more limited measures that would have inde- 
pendent value in promoting the growth of institutions for 
keeping the peace and that would facilitate progress toward 
disarmament. I have in mind such actions as enhancing the 
usefulness of the United Nations International Law Commis- 
sion and supporting Secretary General Hammarskjold’s efforts 
to develop stand-by arrangements for a United Nations force 
and other forms of United Nations presence in places where 
there is danger of a resort to force. We plan to consult in the 
United Nations on a series of such specific measures. 

These, then, are the broad lines of the renewed effort which 
the United States Government is about to make to enhance 
United States national security through arms control and 
eventual general disarmament. The specific elements of that 
effort will, of course, have to be the product of the consul- 
tations now under way with our allies. 

If this initiative is to have any chance of success, it will 
need the understanding and support of the American people 
and Congress. We shall consult closely with the Congress and 
report fully to the American people at each stage. 

The success of this effort will depend, in part, on what the 
Soviet Union conceives to be the alternative to safeguarded 
arms agreements. If the Soviet leaders believe that the free 
world is likely to disarm unilaterally, they will see little reason 
to enter into safeguarded agreements. Continued and effective 
prosecution of United States and other free-world military 
programs and of our Mutual Security Program is thus essen- 
tial if we are to have any prospect of progress in arms control. 

If the Soviet Union wishes to achieve such progress in an 
effort to find a better way than the spiraling arms race to try to 
maintain peace and security, it will find us responsive. 

The peril that confronts every man, woman and child in 
the world today is too great to admit of anything but the most 
strenuous, devoted and persistent effort to this end. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The Meaning Of Lincoln Today 


IDEA OF A NATIONAL DIALOGUE A CRITICAL ONE THEN AND NOW 
By RALPH MCGILL, editor of Atlantic Constitution, Atlanta, Georgia 


Deliverea at Cooper Union, New York, New York, February 12, 1960 


passed since Abraham Lincoln here delivered the 
speech which was the pivot of his life and the 
nation’s. 

His whole life was a span of but 56 years. When on that 
damp and snowy night, a century ago, he quit this auditorium 
to go back to his hotel, limping because one of his new boots 
pinched, there were roughly five years left to him. 

This life, so richly and fortuitously prepared, saved the 
Union and perpetuated the nation. 

But a few days hence we will pause in reverent memory to 
honor George Washington, whose steadfast faith and courage 
made possible the birth of this nation. In a few weeks we will 
commemorate Thomas Jefferson, the majestic Virginian, whose 
hand was in both the immortal Declaration of man’s in- 
alienable rights, and in the Bill of Rights. The words of both 
are as plainly and permanently written as the Commandments 
fetched by Moses from Mt. Sinai. 

Yet, as deeply and sincerely as we honor and revere these 
two, in acknowledging our eternal indebtedness to them, it is 
somehow Lincoln who seems closest to us. It is so with peoples 
around the world. This man from our prairies is in our 
hearts. The mystery of him, the humanity of him, the many 
facts and legends of his brief life, are a part of the flesh and 
blood of our national folklore and culture, of our faith in the 
nation and the people who make it. For all that we reverence 
Washington and Jefferson, they remain somehow the marble 
and bronze men in halls of fame, in the pantheon of our 
heroes. But Lincoln—we can see him plainly across the arches 
of a hundred years—and more. We know what he felt, and 
believed. His sorrows and joys; his incredible faith, in people, 
the union; his patience and gentleness; his courage and his 
weaknesses, are all known to us. We can see him, here, a 
century ago, tall and gaunt in his new, ill-fitting suit of black 
broadcloth, wrinkled from having been folded in the valise 
for the long journey from Springfield, Illinois to New York. 

So it is proper, on this anniversary, to look to him for 
portents for our time, and to attempt assay of the meaning 
of Abraham Lincoln for us in 1960 and the years to come. 

In casting about for credentials which it occurred to me 
might be helpful for a person coming from Atlanta, Georgia, 
to make this talk, I came across one which I believe has 
validity. Abraham Lincoln once received a huge majority 
in a vote cast in Atlanta. This was in 1864. Capture of the city 
by General Sherman a few weeks before had greatly improved 
Mr. Lincoln's election prospects, but he still was concerned. 
The President wrote to the general, noting that Mr. Sherman's 
army included thousands of young men from Ohio and Wis- 
consin, which states were strong for Mr. Lincoln. He would 
appreciate it, he said, if the general would inform the men of 
the soldier's ballot law and make it possible for them to vote. 
This was done and Mr. Lincoln carried Atlanta by an over- 
whelming majority. The city did not hold this against him or 
General Sherman. A few years after the war the general came 
to Atlanta and was given a dinner. The then editor of The 
Atlanta Constitution, Henry Grady, presided. In introducing 
the honor guest he said that Atlanta had nothing against 
General Sherman save that he was a little careless about 
fire. At any rate, I trust my credentials are in order. 


A pesed i YEARS, lacking but a few days, have 


It is natural, I think, to turn to the address made here, on 
the evening of February 27, 1860. He had taken no public 
opinion polls in search of principles or convictions. They had 
come to him through his senses, through his eyes and his ears, 
and the workings of his sensitive mind. He had seen the con- 
ditions of the frontier. He noted life and contrasts on the long 
river journey to New Orleans. There he saw the slave markets 
and witnessed the inhumanity of them. His principles and 
convictions had been refined and toughened in the Douglas 
debates. They were his. He, himself, had acquired them. He 
held to them. They gave him the compass course for his 
life. When the Whig party deserted his principles he quit 
that party. When the Republican party was born and pro- 
claimed principles which matched his own, he joined it. 

So, when he came East—to Cooper Union—he brought 
his principles with him. Neither he nor they were then well 
known. When he had finished, the crowd here gave both an 
ovation. 

We can look at the speech and the man and see what he 
did was to close an essential gap—a cultural time lag. It was 
then necessary to persuade society to take great strides. 

This has meaning for us today. We like to think that only 
for us has it become necessary to close the gap between 
technology and the moral sciences—between the scientific 
and the social sciences. 

Today's national problem is to find the inspiration and 
the leadership which will enable us to have great convictions 
and to fuse moral considerations with social inventiveness. 

So it was when Lincoln spoke here in February, 1860. 
Slavery had been brought about by agriculture, mainly cotton. 
But already machines ginned, spun and wove cotton. One day, 
men were saying then, machines would pick it. Machines were 
appearing in the wheat fields. Machines were than grinding 
sugar cane. Railroads were being built and projected in 
dreams tthe Pacific. There were then, more than now, sensi- 
tive problems of property interests in a changing economy. 
Iron and coal had come to rivers, rails and the seas. In Lin- 
coln’s time pig-iron production had vaulted, or so it seemed, 
from almost nothing to almost a million tons a year. Iron 
plows were ripping the prairie soils. Steam transportation, 
with coal in the fire boxes, was settling up the Northwest. 
Pigs and corn came one way on steamboats and in freight cars. 
Plows, reapers, furniture, and the mew machines went the 
other. 

There was something else in those freight cars and on the 
decks of riverboats. It was the new political and economic 
power, symbolized by the Northwest. In the South, billions of 
dollars were enslaved by slavery. This capital was confined, by 
the system, to ownership of slaves and slave-labor supplies. 
In the East and Northwest there was a wage-labor system. In 
such a system the dollars were free to circulate as operating 
capital. This was the new power which was even then break- 
ing the political hold of the South on the government in 
Washington. 

Then, as now, the people wanted bread and jobs, land and 
roads, freedom and answers tc their questions. A civil war 
was coming on. Then, as now, the people had to be reached 
to make public opinion. The gap which Lincoln had to close 
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between technology and the social sciences was greater than 
today. 

This has meaning for us today. Nor is it lacking in irony. 
When Lincoln came here to speak, government in the United 
States was deadlocked on the issue of slavery in the new terri- 
tories. But elsewhere the cause of freedom was advancing 
around the world, thrilling millions and giving hope to the 
oppressed. Most impressive, in that time, was the fact that 
the long struggle to liberate the serfs in Russia was reaching 
its climax. On the day before Lincoln was inaugurated, the 
czar’s official decree was published setting all serfs free. 

This was a great leap forward in human rights. And it 
turned, of course, the eyes of the world to this country with 
its shining principles and its guarantee of human rights writ- 
ten into the Constitution. 

In the South, the moderate’s voice had long been all but 
silenced. In Virginia, for example, the Southern Literary 
Messenger repudiated, as ignorant and erroneous, the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration and the Constitution and stigmatized 
Jefferson’s statement that in any contest between masters and 
slaves, Divine Goodness must take the side of the downtrodden. 
A leadership which might have clung to Jefferson turned 
instead, in a sort of compulsive madness, to excitement of 
fears and passions. 

All this was a part of the gap before Lincoln's feet. 

Yet, the speech here a century ago was not anti-Southern. 
It was firm in developing its central point. It was that the 
United States could no longer remain a slaveholding republic. 
It was, in essence, the speech of a moderate. Patiently, with 
great wisdom, Lincoln insisted that this country must not 
evade its moral responsibilities. He could see, as could others, 
that we were losing our position of democratic leadership in 
the world. 

So, he spoke with calm, charitable reasonableness. He 
wanted to allay Southern fears. The Southern people, he said, 
were just as reasonable as any. He would, he said, concede 
as much as a sense of duty permitted. 

He paused, and reporters noted only the hissing of gas 
lights was heard until he resumed, saying that the difficulty 
was that duty forbade a surrender of principle. It was a calmly 
analytical address, legalistic as to the Constitution, but it is 
plain what Lincoln hoped to achieve. He wanted a national 
dialogue—not the excitements of extremists. And he was 
complaining, ever so politely and calmly, but complaining 
still, that no one in the South would debate what he thought 
the issues were. He addressed himself to the South and the 
Republican party. 

“Even though the Southern people will not so much 
as listen to us, let us calmly consider their demands and 
yield to them if, in our deliberate view of our duty, we 
possibly can.” 

Now, it may be argued that the historical situation had by 
February, 1860, so deteriorated as to make a national dialogue 
impossible. But that is utterly refuted by many succeeding 
events, including the facts of the Democratic convention at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the spring. It would have been 
possible, even then, to have prevented a split of the party and 
the nation. But folly’s voice was strong, and the conservative 
feared to speak. 

And here we come to what perhaps is the crux of the 
meaning of Lincoln for us today. 

Regardless of how possible or impossible Lincoln’s point 
was at the moment of his Cooper Union speech, the idea of 
a national dialogue on the race question was a critical one 
then just as it is now. 

It was a failure, or inability, call it what you will, to con- 
duct such a dialogue which was responsible for the quick 
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descent into civil war. That the war and ensuing radical re- 
construction policies for years postponed any possibility of 
subsequent dialogue on the same question is inescapable. But 
here we are today. And we are still not engaging in a really 
national dialogue on it. On racial questions there is still the 
old poison of extremisms, little diluted, in both perspective 
and action. There is a great, conservative body of opinion, 
North and South, which knows that we cannot have full 
citizenship for some and part citizenship for others. The 
business community everywhere knows this. But it has not 
played its part. 

To be sure, the situation is not as bad as before. We do not 
deal with human slavery, but with the highly important prob- 
lems of equal citizenship and of an end to discriminations 
already too long permitted. And, once again we are in a time 
when a great gulf is to be bridged. Once more there are fears 
that this nation has slipped somewhat backward in its position 
of democratic leadership in the world. 

Are we a somewhat satisfied nation, believing that national 
strength is plenty of consumer goods rather than the product 
of great principles and convictions? We have no real dialogue 
about our defense posizze in rockets and missiles. This is at 
a time when many of the new nations, seeing Communist 
Russia and Red China advancing so rapidly industrially, are 
wondering if all the ruthlessness and tyranny of totalitarian 
communism may not be worth it if to abandon forms of 
representative government means they, too, may quickly attain 
economic progress. This is at a time, too, when we have seen 
in Algeria the fruits of a policy which for years has claimed 
that all the people of that country were French, but kept most 
of them in a second class status, both economic and political. 

Our national politics, too, have become an act of together- 
ness. The men most honored in the Senate are not the great 
debaters and orators, but those who produce the compromises. 
The party of Lincoln in our time recently refused to permit 
a national dialogue over sharply differing attitudes on party 
issues by avoiding a contest for the presidential nomination. 
The Democratic party still cannot make up its mind what 
sort of party it wants to be. Nor can it determine what its 
principles should be. 

Both parties have dodged an honest national dialogue on 
the subject of simple, legitimate civil rights. Both parties 
have indulged in mutual togetherness and an almost incredible 
unwillingness to face the facts and to see the gulf which must 
be closed between the technical and social sciences of our 
time. 

Is Lincoln’s Cooper Union appeal for a national dialogue 
to be historically rejected generation after generation? 

This raises the question of who, or what groups, in any 
society can conduct a dialogue. It must be, of course, those 
on each side of a question who have a sense of the vital role 
of communication, who are more interested in building bridges 
of communications than in destroying them. 

The greatest failure to join in the dialogue has, it seems to 
me, been on the part of all that is wrapped up in the word 
business. 

We of late have had a great deal of talk about business men 
getting into politics. This has been urged, I believe, by various 
persons and committees of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and heads 
of some of the larger corporations. But from the beginning 
they have revealed a fatal flaw in their image of what getting 
into politics means. They have had the narrow one of merely 
electing someone they thought would best represent them 
locally. 

Getting into politics means much more than that. Politics 
demands a public philosophy. This is basic. If, for example, we 
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allow public education to be destroyed in several states, the 
reverberations of it will echo in every state. It will poison 
the legislative wells of necessary federal assistance to educa- 
tion. Ir will take up the time of the Congress in acrimonious 
debate which will stir up extremist, hate groups in every state 
in the Union. It already has done something of this. 

The whole issue has been left to the politicians. They have 
had the assistance of church groups and of several organiza- 
tions and individuals. But, here is something which will harm 
the nation and its economy unless it is resolved nationally. 
The South has been blamed for something in which the North 
has an almost equal blame. The South has no exclusive 
franchise on prejudice. 

Lincoln said here that moral right makes might. That, I 
believe, is yet true. If the nation’s business leadership will 
get into politics in the fullest and best sense we can make 
real progress. The Committee for Economic Development, 
for example, has recently released a study and recommendation 
on education. That is business statesmanship. Here is a public 
philosophy on education by leaders of the nation’s productive 
economy. We can use it in other fields. If we leave it only 
to the politicians, then the instinct for survival will allow 
most of the talking and interpretation to be done by the 
extremists. We are all citizens of this country or we are not. 
The sooner we make up our minds about it, with help from 
the Chambers of Commerce, the sooner this nation will bridge 
the gap which is presented to us in this last half of the 20th 
century. Let us repeat—getting into politics requires a mature 
public philosophy if the political system is to be backed by a 
healthy public opinion. 

Because of our failure to do this in the field of race we see 
again the dangers present at the time of Lincoln's speech. The 
extremists of action and perspective have been too much in 
the fore. 

Yet, there is hope, and some progress, even though Deep 
South extremism which, because it declines to accept the 
authority of courts and the decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court as law, cannot be exonerated any more than could that 
of 1860 which appealed to fears and appetites rather than 
rational, logical principles. 

“The Southern Moderate” is a phrase much maligned and 
abused. Some, indeed, who have so identified themselves, 
merely have held up pious hands in deploring violence. Others 
believed themselves moderates because, while admitting in- 
evitability, they proposed a cooling off period of a few vague 
years after the court's 1954 school decision. But there were, 
and are, Southern moderates who said that the Supreme Court 
decision was law, that it was wisely written with its recogni- 
tion of the several degrees of the problem of compliance, that 
the decision was past due, and that the task was to bring the 
best minds together and work out a legal process meeting 
the court decision. That there are now but four states in which 
no beginning of compliance has been made must not cause 
us to ignore the clear and definite progress in others. The 
processes of law grind slowly, but they grind. 

There have been moderates in the pulpit, press and among 
people in general, especially women. These invariably have 
been subjected to abuse, often vile, and to threats. Several 
ministers have been deprived of their pulpits in manners 
crude and vulgar. A sort of guerrilla fighting goes on in the 
Deep South states public opinion. It is not merely that the 
U. S. Supreme Court has ruled discrimination among citizens 
unconstitutional. This revolution coincided with dislocations 
and aroused emotions growing out of the revolutionary effect 
of an agricultural system in transition. Industry was coming, 
cities expanding. An old order was dying, resisting mightily. 
The birth pangs of the new were great. A failure, with the 
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usual exceptions, of press and public leadership, too often 
has left interpretation to those who defended the status quo 
with appeals to fear and hate. 

The Southern moderate paid, and still pays, as does the 
nation, for the folly of not having had a dialogue in 1860— 
and after. 

When Lincoln spoke here he destroyed, for example, the 
myth of state sovereignty. Yet, the mythology since built 
around the word sovereignty is almost unbelievable. The 
states, for example, may not secede; they cannot determine 
the composition of their citizens; they cannot forbid exit and 
entry; they cannot coin money, or make war; they cannot 
enact laws which conflict with federal laws. These are but some 
of the many illustrations of nonsovereignty. Yet, at this hour, 
as in 1860, one of the confusing elements in attempts to have 
a national dialogue has been the insistence, by extremist 
leadership, on state sovereignty. There was dug up in Virginia, 
in late 1954, the old idea, interred with John C. Calhoun, of 
interposition. This proposed that a sovereign state would 
interpose its sovereignty between itself, the federal govern- 
ment and the Supreme Court. This was not possible before 
1860. It also conveniently ignored Appomattox. Yet, many 
good people, hoping for a way out, were deceived. 

One of the features of Southern politics has been a magnifi- 
cent irrelevancy, often entertaining. But nothing has been so 
fantastically irrelevant as the Virginia interposition theory 
in the year after the court's school decision. Much of the 
press took it up. It was one of the things which made impos- 
sible any rational discussion. Here again was leadership which 
may not be exonerated. 

Nor is this all. Perhaps even more serious is another ex- 
ample of mythology and deceit which has prevented logical 
discussion. This is the charge, repeated over and over by a 
shocking number of Deep South political leaders, some mem- 
bers of the press, pulpit and laymen, that the Constitution of 
the United States is not law—that a constitutional decision 
does not have the effect of law. 

The nation could not have been formed without the in- 
dispensable ingredient of federal law, the Constitution and 
its amendments being superior to state law. No lawyer is 
needed to know that. Nor is any legal acumen required to 
know that there would have been no need to go through the 
great travail of ratifying the federal Constitution if it were 
not to establish its primacy. 

Article VI, Clause 2, of the U. S. Constitution plainly says 
that, quote “This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof . . . shall 
be the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every state 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of 
any state to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

That alone is plain enough. Without it, there is no national 
sovereignty. 

Yet, even now, a great many thousands of persons have 
been sold the idea that the Supreme Court acted illegally, 
that the Constitution is not law, and that «he states are not 
really bound by it. 

Still another bit of mythology which has been hard-pushed 
to the detriment of rational discussion is the assertion that 
the U. S. Supreme Court can’t make law. The facts are that 
it interpreted the 14th amendment in the school decision 
as it had made interpretations on numerous occasions when 
corporate rights were in dispute. Actually, some of these 
decisions begin in almost the same language as the school 
decree. Lawyers know, though this fact has not been widely 
advertised by those seeking orderly compliance, that one of 
the earliest acts of the Congress itself was to give to the 
Supreme Court sovereignty over state law. In the judiciary 
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act of 1789 the Congress enacted legislation giving the 
Supreme Court jurisdiction when the courts of a state have 
upheld the action of that state in a case involving interpreta- 
tion of the federal Constitution. 

There has been but one casualty in the lists of obscuring 
barriers to reasonable discussion. Not long after the court 
decision, some gentlemen who leaped before they looked, 
began hearings in Washington to prove that if the children 
from segregated schools were admitted to desegregated schools 
they would pull down the educational levels of all grades 
because they were not as far advanced. They proved this over 
and over with obvious pleasure. And they were right. The 
children from a given grade in the District of Columbia's 
segregated Negro schools were not, as a rule, as far advanced 
as those in the others. But one fine day the hearings abruptly 
were ended. The gentlemen suddenly realized they daily had 
been proving exactly what the Supreme Court had said in its 
decision—namely, that segregated schools were not equal and 
were, in fact, a discrimination. 

All of these, and others, have combined to create public 
confusion and misunderstanding in the Deep South states. 
It is not fair to indict the Southern people. A great majority 
of them dissented from the court decision. But they are not 
disloyal. From the start they were given a biased perspective. 

Now, as in 1860, there is a great want of discussion of the 
moral or lawful issues involved. There has been much talk of 
states rights, little of moral rights. 

Now, as in 1860, there have been continually agitated 
appeals to appetites and fears. 

Now, as in 1860, it is mecessary as resolutely to put the 
nation first. We are first of all a union of citizens and laws. 
And who honestly can deny that federal laws must apply 
equally to all citizens in all states? A biased jury or judge 
making a fair trial impossible, the denial of the right to vote, 
failure to apply the equal protection of the laws as guaranteed 
by the 14th amendment, are the nation’s business—not that 
of any one state. It would be a most unhappy prospect if we 
had to live in one state without the equal protection of the 
Constitution of our country. 

Out of experience comes the beginning of wisdom. We 
learned from the travail in Arkansas and Virginia that not 
until the full leadership of a community is willing to partici- 
pate can there be a dialogue productive of results. 

From the beginning there have been hopeful omens. Con- 
trary to 1860, most of the national and regional organizations 
of the Christian church called for support of the U. S. Supreme 
Court and the processes of law. Here and there, particularly 
in some of the rural areas, there have been individual clergy- 
men who declared that the Bible condemned the court and 
the government. A shocking number of ministers, though 
the total is relatively small, have been forced out of their 
pulpits for declaring that Christianity is not a private club. 
But on the whole, the official voices of religious organizations 
have been heard on the side of Christian principles and the 
processes of law. 

There have been some few newspapers, organizations and 
individuals who have not retreated into the myths of state 
sovereignty and the unconstitutionality of the Constitution. 
But Little Rock, and then Virginia, showed us that not until 
the business leadership joins in the public debate and has its 
say will the debate produce effective results. So long as it is 
left to the extremists, to those who make a profit out of mer- 
chandising prejudice, and to those who put themselves and 
their political position ahead of the welfare of school children 
and the nation itself, just so long will we have excitement to 
violence, chaos, a breakdown of law and the national integrity. 

The South, as I have said before, has no monopoly on 
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prejudice. Each of us, I believe, bears a share of the guilt and 
the failure. And I believe it is mecessary to repeat that unless 
the business statesmanship of the nation joins the dialogue, 
it cannot become fully rational. 

The qualities which the Southern moderate looks for in his 
Northern friends, I believe, are recognition of this fact and 
mobilization of their forces to make them articulate in the 
Congress, in Chambers of Commerce, in the state legislatures, 
and in public discussion. Had the North done this, then the 
vast mythology of confusion and distortion would long ago 
have been exposed and denied as it has not been, even in the 
Congress. 

The curious school of “you're another,” with its pointing 
of accusing fingers, has flourished long enough. This activity 
lies in finding areas of discrimination and incidents of racial 
violence in northern cities and writing about them in Southern 
newspapers. Many cases have not been reported. They are not 
good to read. They have had the further effect of confusing 
Southern opinion. The fact that they have not had the slightest 
relevancy to the school decision or to the right to vote is 
obvious to the well informed. But by no means all persons 
are familiar with the meaning of constitutional decisions. 
Those seeking to confuse and inflame have been able to 
make it appear that the South is being singled out by spiteful 
enemies who themselves are not really interested in human 
rights. But the fact of shared guilt has been there and it has 
been confusing to some. 

The basic fact that while discrimination exists in the North 
it has no foundation in law has brought the counter charge 
that to establish it by law is less hypocritical. That, too, is 
difficult to answer. 

It seems to me that it is precisely here the national ad- 
ministration has failed in its duty to communicate. A few 
fireside television shows, in almost ABC primer fashion, 
spelling out the simple, relevant facts, would have been, still 
would be, enormously helpful. Certainly the nation demands 
of us no less faith than Lincoln expressed in this hall in 
February of 1860. 

So, in conclusion, let us turn to him. We must, to compre- 
hend him, see him as the harassed, troubled man, carrying 
increasingly heavy burdens, seeking for the answers he did 
not know. 

Carl Sandburg, who has made him come so very much 
alive to us, said of Lincoln that in the chaos of clashing ideas 
and pressures, Lincoln almost never had a choice between right 
on one hand and wrong on the other. Most of the time, said 
Sandburg, Lincoln had to choose between what was partly 
right and partly wrong. He was the target of slander, lies, 
half-truths, insinuations, lampoons, and a flood of criticism 
from much of a free press which hated him. But he went 
ahead, trying to do each day what seemed best. 

He took care always not to mislead. 

I like what Stephen Vincent Benet said, in “John Brown's 
Body,” of Lincoln's trials and his patient search for answers: 
Wrote Benet: 


“What is God’s will? 

They come to me and talk about God’s will 
In righteous deputations and platoons, 

Day after day, laymen and ministers. 

They write me Prayers from Twenty Million Souls, 
Defining me God's will and Horace Greeley’s. 
God's will is General This and Senator That, 
God’s will is those poor colored fellows’ will, 
It is the will of the Chicago churches, 

It is this man’s and his worst enemy's. 

But all of them are sure they know God's will. 
I am the only man who does not know it. 
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And, yet, if it is probable that God 

Should, and so very clearly, state His will 

To others, on a point of my own duty, 

It might be thought He would reveal it to me 
Directly, more especially as I 

So earnestly desire to know His will. 


The will of God prevails. No doubt, no doubr— 
Yet, in great contests, each side claims to act 

In strict accordance with the will of God. 

Both may, one must be wrong. 

God could have saved 


This Union or destroyed it without war 
If he so wished. And yet this war began 
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And, once begun, goes on, though He could give 
Victory, at any time, to either side. 

It is unfathomable. Yet I know 

This, and this only. While I live and breathe, 

I mean to save the Union if I can, 

And by whatever means my hands can find 
Under the Constitutic 1.” 


Always he had his mystic faith in the people—in their 
ability to maintain popular government. It was an unwavering 
faith in all that is meant in the phrase, “The Union.” 

For us, a century older now, there is the clear duty to have 
and express that faith and not to allow any petty sophistica- 
tion to blind us to the fact that right does make might. 


THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered to a joint session of the Brazilian Congress, Rio de Janiero, February 24, 1960 


R. PRESIDENT, Honorable Members of the Congress, 
fellow citizens of the New World, ladies and gentle- 
men: 

Mr. President, I think you must understand how deeply 
touched I am by the scene which here before me spreads. | 
see here represented by members of this body the spirit, the 
intellect and character of the great Brazilian nation—a nation 
which is surging forward to heights as yet unimagined even 
by ourselves. Beyond this, I am grateful for the generous 
statements directed to my country and to me by those who have 
preceded me today. 

I am proud that I have been invited the second time by the 
representative body of Brazil to meet with them for a brief 
period and I am more proud of the fact that your spokesmen 
have greeted me and my country as a country and as an indi- 
vidual that with them work to support and forward the price- 
less values that make men free and fight those influences which 
tend or will want to regiment or enslave them. 

It is with a sense of singular honor that I come before you, 
the elected representatives of the people of the United States 
of Brazil. 

But the warm glow of personal pleasure is tempered by the 
realization that we share awesome responsibilities which this 
profoundly moving occasion prompts me to discuss with you. 

If the heavy burdens of my office permitted, I would travel 
to the largest cities and remotest villages of all the Americas, to 
speak of these responsibilities and of how, together, we may 
possibly bear them successfully. Since I cannot do this, I trust 
that what I say here will be accepted by the Governments and 
peoples of all the Western Hemisphere nations as an expres- 
sion of hope from the millions of my country to the millions 
who constitute Latin America. 

It is fitting, I think, that I should do this here, at the begin- 
ning of my present journey, for you of Brazil and we of the 
United States have always worked together for the spiritual 
unity and material advancement of the hemisphere. If it 
were physically possible for us to do so, I am sure we would 
speak with a single voice to all our neighbors of this vast 
continent. 

Not long ago, you and we shared anxieties, suffering and 
tragedy in an agony of world-wide war. Many of your families, 


as of ours, paid a heavy price in order that the rule of law 
and moral suasion might replace the rule of naked force. To 
pay homage to the gallant Brazilian soldiers, airmen and 
sailors who fought side by side with others of the free world 
I came here fourteen years ago. 


A PLEA FOR PEACE 

I know that your brave men, who knew the horrors of war, 
pray with me now that their children and their children’s 
children will find a better way—that in the future the deep, 
abiding desires of humanity will prevail over the arrogance 
and ambitions of misguided or willful leaders; that consulta- 
tions will replace coercion; that mutual understanding will 
eliminate threat and crude accusation; that the earth, casting 
aside the sterile use of resources for arms, will yield its rich 
bounty to all who are willing to work in freedom. 

I am confident I shall not be thought presumptuous in sug- 
gesting we—our two nations—could speak with a single 
voice. For our basic ideas have a common inspiration: man in 
his sonship under God, is endowed with dignity, entitled to 
equality in all human, social, and political relations, and 
destined, through the employment of consecrated intelligence, 
to shape a world harmonious with basic moral law. 

Adhering to these beliefs we have established similar gov- 
ernmental systems; we have constantly maintained friendly 
relations unmarred by a single explosive incident; and we have 
worked together to establish and strengthen the Organization 
of American States, The United Nations and other cooperative 
international organizations. 

We of the United States admire Brazil for its enviable 
record of constructive leadership in hemisphere and world 
affairs, and we salute your statesmen who have played decisive 
parts in critical international situations, even some involving 
the United States and one or more of our sister republics. 

Speaking as one—your country and mine—we would say, 
I know, that the first responsibility of leadership in any nation 
is to work for the welfare of its own people, its own land. 


SELF-RELIANCE STRESSED 


We would emphasize that heavy reliance must be placed 
upon the creative talents of the people themselves, with gov- 
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ernment a helpful partner. While we recognize that success 
or failure in the whole domestic enterprise is largely a nation’s 
own responsibility, we would look for any needed outside tem- 
porary assistance to speed our development. Certainly my 
country did this from its establishment as a free nation until 
late in the nineteenth century. Eventually we repaid all that 
was lent to us, and in the meantime our sovereignty was not 
violated—nor was our self-reliance diminished. 

You now are experiencing, primarily due to your own per- 
sistent labors, a remarkable industrial and economic growth. 
Yesterday, on what was -1ce a remote plateau, I saw your 
growth revealed in the stone and steel of an emerging and 
magnificent new capital—a symbol of the vision and sturdy 
confidence which characterize modern Brazil. This surging 
growth is evident everywhere in this seaport city of Rio, and 
comorrow I shall see what I am told is the most rapidly growing 
city in the world—Sao Paulo, pulsating center of commerce 
and industry. 

We of the United States are proud that our public and pri- 
vate agencies have responded to the best of their ability to 
your requests for temporary assistance. United States public 
and private investments and loans in Brazil now total about 
$2,500,000,000. To this could be added the loans of interna- 
tional financial agencies which obtain a major part of their 
funds from the United States. 

These are mighty, but only supplemental, aids. The time 
will come when Brazil, through its own efforts, will experience 
both the benefits and the complexities of being a creditor na- 
tion, and others will be seeking your help—a seeking which I 
know will not go unrewarded. 


INTER-AMERICAN TIES 


Our second responsibility is to all our good neighbors of 
this hemisphere. 

We, Brazil and the United States, hold the common, burning 
conviction that relations among these sister nations must be 
characterized by mutual respect, juridical equality, independ- 
ence, respect for each human being, regardless of his race, 
creed or color, and a willingness to help one another pro- 
mote the well-being of all our people. 

Neither of us covets one acre of land from another. We do 
not wish to prosper at another's expense. We do not wish to 
impose our particular form of democracy upon another. Rather, 
fervently and persistently, while avoiding all forms of inter- 
vention, we proclaim our hope that the nations of the hemi- 
sphere will each, according to its own genius and aspirations, 
develop and sustain free government. 

We pray that all of us will reject cruel tyranny, for tyranny 
is, in simple essence, the outright denial of the teachings of 
Christ. May each of us in every appropriate way, and especial- 
ly by example, work for the strengthening of democratic 
institutions. 

You of Brazil have constantly shown your desire for the 
Americas to be a community of free democratic nations, united 
by the common ideal of hemispheric cooperation and solidarity. 
You, like we, insist upon freedom of choice for every country. 
And you, like we, aspire to the day when poverty, hunger, 
illiteracy and discrimination in all forms will become relics of 
the past. 

In proposing Operation Pan America, Brazil has taken an 
important initiative for the democratic development of the 
entire hemisphere. The high purpose of this imaginative pro- 
posal of your distinguished President—to attack the problem of 
underdevelopment by collaborative efforr-—is one which my 
Government endorses. It is for this reason that we have joined 
with Brazil in requesting an early meeting of the Conimittee 
of Nine; this committee should accelerate the formulation of 
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the specific projects needed to translate this plan into a work- 
ing reality. 


U. S. ASSISTANCE PLEDGED 


Permit me here to renew this pledge, which I have made 
repeatedly: the United States itself stands ready, and will 
continue to urge other free nations to join in this gigantic 
effort: to devote substantial portions of the savings made 
possible by disarmament to vast constructive programs of 
peaceful development. 

We embrace this idea despite the fact that we are now 
carrying such heavy burdens throughout the world that our 
own internal and external financial situation requires great 
caution in management—and incidentally, this aid includes 
significant volumes of public and private capital and technical 
assistance to Latin America. 

Pending that achievement, I assure you that my Government, 
while honoring its commitments outside this hemisphere, is in 
no mood to allow its special responsibilities among the Ameri- 
can states to go by default. Indeed, these commitments and 
responsibilities are part and parcel of the same problem—pre- 
serving the strength and unity of the free world. 

This brings me to the third responsibility which we may 
speak of in common voice—that which involves the larger 
world. 

This is truly a time of fateful decision. Nations now pos- 
sess power so terrible that mutual annihilation would be the 
only result of general physical conflict. War is now utterly 
preposterous. In nearly every generation the fields of earth 
have been stained with blood. Now, war would not yield blood 
—only a great emptiness for the combatants, and the threat of 
death from the skies for all who inhabit the earth. To strive 
ceaselessly, honestly, and effectively for peace is today the im- 
perative responsibility of every statesman—of yours, of ours, 
of all countries. 

At the same moment of this great crisis, we face anew 
decisions involving tyranny or freedom, totalitarianism or de- 
mocracy. Our shared view on this issue is so eloquent and clear 
that any words of mine would not be enlightening. 


FREEDOM TO CHOOSE 

And, perhaps inseparable from the decision of freedom 
or slavery, we face the philosophic issue which today brings 
fear, misgiving and mistrust to mankind. In contrast to our 
adherence to a philosophy of common sonship, of human dig- 
nity and of moral law, millions now live in an environment 
permeated with a philosophy which denies the existence of 
God, insists that any means justifies an end sought by the 
rulers of the state, calls Christianity the “sigh of the oppressed” 
and, in short, seeks to return mankind to the age-old fatalistic 
concept of the omnipotent state and omnipotent fate. 

You of Brazil and we of my country do not say that this 
philosophy shall not be held; that peoples may not return to 
that unenlightened system of tyranny, if they wish. We would 
feel a great sorrow for them, but we would respect their right 
to choose such a system. Here is the key to our policy—the 
right to choose. Human beings evcrywhere, simply as an 
inalienable right of birth, should have freedom to choose their 
guiding philosophy, their form of government, their methods 
of progress. 

But we would consider it intervention in the internal affairs 
of an American state if any power, whether by invasion, coer- 
cion or subversion, succeeded in denying freedom of choice 
to the people of any of our sister republics. 

To work throughout the world for a guaranteed peace, free 
of all outside interference, and for rising levels of human well- 
being, in justice and freedom—this is the greatest of the 
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responsibilities which you of Brazil and we of the United 
States now share. 

It is to confer with your distinguished President and his 
colleagues about these bilateral, hemispheric and global prob- 
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lems that I am making my brief stop to Brazil and your 
neighbors in this great southland. 
May God cast his grace upon us and guide us in this noble 


purpose. 


American Education And The Child 


PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS OLD AND NEW 
By EDITH KERMIT ROOSEVELT, Syndicated Columnist and Staff Writer, Newark Star Ledger, Newark, New Jersey 


Delivered to the Oriel Society, New York City, New York, January 29, 1960 


you. This is a vast subject which certainly cannot be 

discussed in the time allotted. It would be presumptuous 
of me to even attempt to solve the many complex ques- 
tions raised by the great debate on education now underway. 
So I'd like to narrow our consideration of educational problems 
to a brief examination of the philosophy which produced our 
present-day educational system and also to consider some of 
the newer ideas and the research which we hope will improve 
this system. 

I first became interested in education when I covered the 
Federal Department of Health, Education and Welfare in 
Washington, D. C. for United Press International. Today as 
the publisher and writer of my own syndicated column, “BE- 
TWEEN THE LINES,” I have written extensively about the 
subject for millions of readers. But I think I learned more 
about education by trying to find the right school for my 
daughter than I ever did as a reporter. There is one point 
on which the progressive educationists were right—that is 
when they said you learn by doing. And I'll tell you about 
that in a few moments. 

By now, it is of course, no surprise to you when I repeat 
this much discussed fact that our education has badly fallen 
down over the past 25 years. The gentlemen here today have 
probably all had some unhappy experiences with secretaries, 
who charming as they may be—cannot spell and do not know 
the elementary rules of grammar. And Vice Admiral Rickover 
tells us that the boys aren’t much better. When he was as- 
signed to build the first nuclear plant for the Navy, he dis- 
covered that educated men were hard to come by. American 
education was simply not supplying them tailor-made for 
the exacting new duties. He had to create his own working 
gtoup of highly educated specialists. He had to put them through 
an intensive education which embraced much material that 
was fundamental and so says the Admiral should have been 
learned by these young men when they were school boys. 

In the press, you frequently read stories like this one from 
the New York Times of February 11, 1958. The article tells 
about a 19-year old graduate of a New York High School 
who admitted (under oath in court) that “he couldn't read 
his junior high school diploma. Then the defendant . . . con- 
ceded that even after three more years of regular high school 
he could not spell ‘character’ ‘behavior’ and ‘citizenship.’ The 
student council members snickered.” 

Young men and women like this 19-year old graduate of a 
New York High School no longer look very humorous in 
the shadow of the Sputnik. Needed are not only educated 
men, and a large number of them, to handle a modern tech- 
nology, but men sure of the principles and values that we are 
defending against the war for men’s minds waged by Soviet 
Russia's highly trained and dedicated propagandists. Trained 
but unprincipled men like Klaus Fuchs will do us no good. 


T: LIKE TODAY to say a few words about education to 


What is needed to raise our educational standards is not a 
patch here, a tuck there—a little less dancing here, a little 
more arithmetic there. The need is more fundamental. We 
need to face the fact that the philosophical ideas responsible 
for our modern education are worthless. These ideas have been 
tried and failed. We must return to the logical ideas of 
Aristotle and their extension and application to modern life. 

Some people may ask what does philosophy have to do 
with education? What do some of the abstract notions of some 
intellectuals have to do with the practical facts of everyday 
living like our school system? The answer is everything. 
Frederick A. Hayek, the brilliant economist who wrote “The 
Road to Serfdom,” told me two years ago when I interviewed 
him at the meeting of the Montpelerin Society at Princeton, 
“in the long run the professors rule the world.” Mr. Hayek is 
right. Three professors, or if you like philosophers, intellectuals 
or “egg heads,” are largely responsible for our unrealistic 
educational system as it has existed over the past 25 years or 
so. These men are John Dewey, Karl Marx and Sigmund 
Freud. 

John Dewey writes: “no knowledge or information, but self 
realization is the goal. Literally we must take our stand with 
the child and our departure from him. It is he, and not the 
subject matter, which determines, both the quality and quantity 
of our learning.” (Cited in “Bending the Twig,” by Augustin 
G. Rudd, p. 171.) 

In other words, says Dewey, we must substitute feelings 
for the rational thought and logic developed by: the Greeks 
and revived by St. Thomas Aquinas and others during the 
Renaissance. 

Carried to its extreme, this so-called progressivist philo- 
sophy caused a situation in schools where in many instances 
a child’s pursuit of dancing or cooking became as important as 
the pursuit of languages, literature and arithmetic. The out- 
come of the Dewey's philosophical idea has been to cause an 
atrophy of intellectual and moral standards of objective know!- 
edge. 

The real result of Dewey's ideas on progressive education 
was that the educationists carried into practice on millions 
of test human guinea pigs a debased version of the theories 
of Sigmund Freud. According to the Freudian view of psy- 
chology, man is a fragile creature from whom little can be 
demanded without endangering his mental stability. The 
school proceeds on the assumption that the child must be 
treated “democratically,” must be given freedom to express 
his personality, and must be encouraged to play spontaneously 
with his fellows. It cannot require that he learn anything 
specific. It cannot discipline him into accepting responsibility 
for his own actions. It cannot hold him accountable for failure 
to conform to normal standards of social conduct. 

Freud’s theory threw into discard the Judaeo-Christian 
ethic that man is a responsible being, free to choose good or 
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evil, in accordance with his will. The Freudian theory tells 
us man is just a bundle of instincts. That man cannot help 
being what he is. That man’s personality and thinking are 
determined by his subconscious emotions. . . . 

What do Freudian theories have to do with the performance 
of a student? With the fact that many educators complain that 
students lack ambition? Let me try to show you. 

Do any of you in the audience have any accomplishment of 
which you are proud? Have any of you learned to paint a 
picture well? Have any of you been elected president of 
your local club? Has someone repeated to you recently a 
compliment about yourself which made you feel happy? If so, 
it made you feel good and proud, didn’t it? Now suppose you 
were told that this. superior achievement of yours was in- 
evitable. It had nothing to do with your own hard work and 
the skill you developed of your own free will. It was all 
determined, by a set of ego drives. You did not cook a delicious 
pie nor were you elected president of your PTA because you 
rationally set this object as your goal and then achieved it 
through your self discipline and your hard work and ability. 
Your success was due to a subconscious drive, you are told. 
You could not 4elp |king that delicious pie. You, in fact 
associate pies with a hat your father used to wear and your 
subconcious “id,” whatever that is, told you you were in love 
with your father . . . I am, of course, exaggerating to bring 
home a point. But let me now be serious. 

If a bright child, who does well in his studies is made to 
feel that it was inevitable for him to get a high mark on a 
test, what does this do to his self esteem? How can you 
then expect him to be ambitious? Also, if the child who does 
not do well in his studies—or perhaps does not choose to exert 
the will power to apply himself—is in turn told that he can- 
not 4elp being a poor scholar, what incentive will this student 
then have to improve himself? He will accept what his elders 
or the school councellor tell him. 

He will say to himself I cannot pass my examinations. I 
cannot compete because I have family troubles or because 
I feel economically, racially or sexually inferior. Such feelings— 
and I emphasize the word feelings—make you a poor scholar, 
this youngster is told that there is nothing that your mind or 
will power can do about it. Emotional drives and instincts 
rule our lives, runs the Freudian line. The culture and society 
is at war with the individual and so group adjustment rather 
than individual achievement must be the goal. 

In our hostile culture, argue some educationists, it harms 
the student psychologically to require of him that he compete 
with others by submitting to a stiff grade system or to promo- 
tion by merit into advanced classes. 

Thus grew up the idea that it is better for a student to con- 
centrate on “getting along with other people’—in learning 
how to run a student government or play a part in a student 
play rather than to submit himself to the disciplines of spelling, 
geography or mathematics. 

Finally, Marxist notions further rob a youngster of ambition 
by telling him that striving for excellence and standards have 
no worth in themselves since human life and motivation are 
determined by economics. George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and other great heroes of history whose lives are an ex- 
ample to us, are not really heroes. Their political thinking and 
what seems to be brave actions were determined by economic 
self interest and class loyalties. 

In other words if our children are told that instincts rule 
the soul and the desire for economic gain rules society, what 
then is the use of intellectual ambition. There are no absolutes, 
the child is told. You can’t really know anything at all. Every- 
thing just seems to be so according to your psychological 
conditioning. The best way then is to concentrate on getting 
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along with others. It is not worthwhile at all, so the line goes, 
to try to be a superior person or at least to improve oneself as 
much as possible. 

The goal of society is apparently merely to learn the tech- 
nique of manipulating other people in such a way as to appeal 
to their instinctive drives or to the desire of people for econom- 
ic Zain. 

In this way we produce beatniks, passive recipients of 
government handouts or the robot personalities who parrot the 
fashionable illusions of the day. 

A society of social manipulators will not produce creative 
persons who have learned to think independently. A society of 
the so-called group adjusted is not a favorable climate for the 
development of great scientists, teachers, thinkers or even 
competent professionals. 

Where indeed are the carpenters who take pride in their 
work, the salesladies with nice manners who seek to please 
customers, the servant who does not sweep the dust under 
the rug? As scarce as hen’s teeth. 

The final result of the ideas of Messrs. Freud, Dewey and 
Marx is to forge a society of undisciplined, ill educated persons 
who are notably ill adjusted to the demands of modern life. 
Our soaring crime rate, our juvenile delinquency problems, 
our illegitimacy rates do not just “happen.” They are a pro- 
duct of the wrong thinking that has produced the wro.ug 
education. The proof of the educational pudding is the eating, 
we have now reached a point where the American people 
will no longer accept the educational fare offered. 

Admiral Rickover and the directors of our government re- 
search program are not the only ones who are disillusioned 
with the once fashionable dogmas of the day. All over Ameri- 
ca, individual parents are demanding to know why Johnny 
can’t read. Parents and teachers in hundreds of Communities 
are seeking to bring common sense, order, logic and reason 
to our educational system. 

And now I'd like to tell you about one of these parents in 
revolt—namely myself. I am not going to recommend my own 
solution to my family’s educational problem to every other 
parent but merely to present my own experience for what it 
may be worth. My daughter had attended two private schools 
which educational consultants had assured me were among the 
top ten in America. Yet by the time she had completed third 
grade, Margot, age 9, did not know the difference between a 
noun and a verb. She was unable to multiply using digits 
larger than 10. Her main accomplishment during her first 
three years of school? She was “jacks champion” at an endless 
succession of children’s parties. 

Then U. S. A. Magazine asked me to do a book review of 
Admiral Rickover’s book, “Education and Freedom.” I studied 
Admiral Rickover’s analysis of the European system of educa- 
tion which he praised highly and urged that we copy here. 
The day I mailed in my review, I taxied up to the Lycee 
Francais, 3 East 95 Street, New York, and entered my daughter 
in the school. 

At the Lycee Francais de New York classes are con- 
ducted in French. Grade equivalents are up to two years 
ahead of an American school. For example, female graduates 
are accepted right into the junior year of Barnard College, the 
distaff side of Columbia University. 

A. Whitney Griswold, president of Yale University and 
one of the Lycee’s trustees has this to say about the school: 

“The graduates of a French Lycee have better discipline 
and by definition more higher education than our high school 
graduates.” 

I'll admit I had my qualms about my radical educational 
program for Margot. Her previous teachers had described her 
as “a completely average child in every way” and in no way 
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ahead of her group. How could she be able to take the switch 
to classes in a foreign language and at the same time skip two 
grades? 

It is proof of the ease with which young children can learn 
languages that in less than a month my nine-year old, who 
started the Lycee knowing no more than “la plume de ma 
tante” now reads French fairy stories to herself “for fun.” 

Later, if she elects to take the “modern track, she must take 
a minimum of two years of Latin plus four years of an addi- 
tional language besides French and English—or if she chose 
the “classical” track, a minimum of six years of Latin and 
also four years of an additional language besides the French 
and English. 

The effective teaching methods and discipline of the French 
Lycee are evident from the fact that Margot is now doing 
fractions in “calcul” of arithmetic and has even learned to do 
her problems in the French metric system. 

Occasionally, she still fails some of the French grammar tests 
in class. But in her homework (which she does all by herself 
since it’s too advanced for me!) she gets as high as 18—the 
French use 20 as equivalent to our 100. 

Shocked parents warned me that a Lycee would make “a 
little foreigner” out of my daughter. However, Margot is 
learning more American history than her cousins and friends 
in other private and public schools in a comparable grade. She 
had reached her fourth grade without even being taught the 
names of the 13 colonies. Now she can name them on a map 
that she draws from memory, dotting in the principal cities. 

In France, of course, the French government operates public 
Lycees like this one free of charges to those intellectually 
qualified to do the work. 

This fall, I'll confess there were many tears in our home 
when Margot found that four hours of homework prevented 
her from viewing her favorite television programs. 

She also found that standards of behavior were set as high 
as the scholastic requirements. Failure to use the words “please” 
and “thank you,” losses of personal property, tardiness, messy 
notebooks, and the loud-voiced talkativeness and fooling that 
go with undisciplined self-expression can result in a “retenu” 
—that is, a Saturday morning spent at school. The teachers 
have no time for unruly pupils. 

Once I telephoned Margot's teacher for an appointment to 
discuss my daughter's problems. 

“I am very sorry, Madame,” the teacher told me politely but 
firmly, “but we have no time here for such talks. You see, 
under the French system of education we do not concern 
ourselves at all with what you Americans call ‘the life ad- 
justment problem.’ We give them one thing: education. The 
rest is the private affair of the parent or between the child 
and ‘le bon Dieu’ (God ).” 

It is now several months later. The tears have been re- 
placed by smiling brown eyes that sparkle with a sense of 
pride in achievement. Life adjustment, the self-reliant Ameri- 
can way, has been learned by an American mother and 
daughter taught by a French teacher. 

Of course, there is only one Lycee in America and I am not 
suggesting a mass emigration of all parents with children to 
Europe. As a matter of fact, why content ourselves with merely 
striving for an educational system which is as good as the 
European education? Why can’t we have the best educational 
system in the world? 

Is there any reason why our children cannot accomplish in 
the first six grades of school what they now accomplish in 12? 
Does this seem an unreasonable suggestion? Not in the light 
of current scientific research. Recent experiments suggest that 
we have only begun to tap our greatest natural resource—the 
mental capacity of the average American. 


! 
VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Prof. Omar K. Moore, an associate professor of Yale Univer- 
sity, is conducting experiments showing that children between 
24 and 314 years of age can start to learn to read, write and 
type. After as little as 14 to 20 weeks, these children will be 
typing with correct finger positioning, writing the alphabet and 
words, and reading textbook material commonly used in the 
first or second grades of public school depending on the child. 
Prof. Moore studied children chosen from a suburban play 
group. Their testted LQ.’s ranged from normal to gifted. 

The children that he studied intensively can be seen reading 
and typing on 45 minutes of film available through the facil- 
ities of Basic Education, Inc., Guilford, Conn. 

The results of Prof. Moore’s experiments are significant 
because they indicate that not only “we have greatly under- 
estimated the mental capacities of the exceptional child but 
the average student as well.” 

Under the proper circumstances, children enjoy learning 
something useful just as much as they do some of the “busy 
work” they meet with in our elementary school system. 

Moore's experimental work and that of others may provide 
the answer to at least one aspect of our educational problem— 
the fact that the volume of knowledge available in every 
field is expanding so quickly that it is getting increasingly 
difficult to learn those things we need to know within the 
time allotted for our schooling. 

Furthermore, in any given field, particularly in scientific 
fields, it is necessary for a student to specialize early if he 
is to receive the lengthy professional training that he needs. 
By starting education at an earlier age, a student would have 
the opportunity to get the fundamentals tucked away at an 
earlier age. Specifically, languages, spelling, and geography 
could be studied very early. It has been found, for example, that 
pre-school children with average L.Q.’s can learn to speak and 
understand several different languages with ease when they 
are exposed to them. 

If we concentrate on getting a solid background at an 
earlier age, there is no reason why a student should not be 
able to concentrate entirely on his specialty during the college 
years. 

With these exciting possibilities in mind, what can you and 
I as lone citizens do on the practical level about raising edu- 
cational standards in our communities? 

The first step is to do a little homework and acquire a 
thorough knowledge of our present educational problems. An 
excellent booklet has just been published by the Council 
for Basic Education, 725 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. It is called “A Citizen's Manual for Public Schools” and 
it sells for only a dollar. This 93-page booklet lists some val- 
uable books and materials for parents to read. It also lists 
some points to watch for in evaluating the schools in our 
communities. 

Some of the criteria listed are: 

1. Does the school board have a written statement of 
philosophy, clearly demonstrating its devotion to basic educa- 
tion and making apparent to the community its determination 
to make basic education its main concern? 

2. Do the majority of teachers have a broad training in the 
liberal arts or are most of them products of institutions which 
pay more stress to matters of technique than of content? 

3. Do the salaries of the teachers of academic subjects 
compare favorably with the salaries of the physical education, 
homemaking and vocational, agriculture teachers? 

4. Have the board, staff, and community set up some clear 
priorities in subject matter? Is it clear to all concerned 
that the heart of the school program consists of the sciences, 
English, mathematics, fo. sign languages, and history, that 
art and music take priority as electives and that physical edu- 
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BARRY GOLDWATER 


cation, homemaking and industrial arts must be kept in due 
subordination to the academic program? 

5. Is the beginning reading program in the elementary 
school based exclusively on the word, recognition, look-and-say 
method, or are phonetics employed, not incidentally, but as 
the first step in the teaching of reading? 

6. Is there a strong English program, beginning in the lower 
grades with drill in grammar and vocabulary and exposure to 
literature and poetry and continuing through the high school 
on a mere sophisticated level? 

7. What is the status of geography? Is it a course of genuine 
content or does it tend to get “lost in ‘social studies?’” 

8. Is there a strong mathematics and science program with 
opportunities for advanced work in these subjects? Has the 
school considered teaching calculus? 

9. Are efforts being made to secure competent teachers so 
that foreign language teaching can begin in the lower grades? 
Can the student at least take three or four years of one language 
in high school? 

10. Is the working system one that seeks to measure a child 
only “against himself” and “in terms of his own capacity” or is 
it a system which indicates clearly to a parent where his child 
stands in relation to his class, to others at the same grade level, 
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and to a publicly known standard of achievement? 

11. Is there a policy of automatic promotion or does the 
school grant that in many cases it is only a disservice to the 
child’s future to promote him when he is unprepared? 

12. Is there a sensible homework policy based on the as- 
sumption that an adequate program in the intellectual dis- 
ciplines involves a certain amount of work outside the class- 
room? 

13. Finally, does the school believe—and this is the biggest 
value of all—that the values in the academic program are 
vitally necessary for all students, bright and average and below 
average, even if it may be necessary to adjust the pace ac- 
cording to ability? 

Of course, in seeking to establish high standards in your 
community you will probably run into persons who will object 
that these standards, hinder what is called “the development of 
the whole child,” a phrase that has come to mean simply a 
child’s self expression. Your reply should be simply this: 

Life itself is an examination—a daily test of character and 
ability. As students meet and conquer a challenging school 
curriculum, they will develop that self esteem that can only 
come from hard-fought achievement. Then we will indeed 
have an educational system which adjusts a child to life. 


We Cannot Have Economic Freedom 
And Political Dictation 


NOR CAN WE HAVE POLITICAL FREEDOM AND ECONOMIC DICTATION 
By BARRY GOLDWATER, Senator from Arizona 


Delivered to the American National Cattlemen’s Association, Dallas, Texas, January 29, 1960 


T IS A REAL PRIVILEGE to appear before a group of 

Americans who have steadfastly maintained their in- 

dependence and who have resolutely refused to barter 
away their economic freedom. 

In this age of subsidy and supports and special privilege 
it is a refreshing and encouraging experience to visit with 
men and women who have never been taken in by that 
beguiling promise of something for nothing—which is the 
universal bait employed to secure citizen consent for federal 
intervention. 

For 30 years we have experimented with farm programs 
Supports and controls and subsidies now extend to 30 per 
cent of our farm product and after 30 years of failure we are 
still experimenting. 

And what have we accomplished by this 30 years of failure. 

We have succeeded in making the farmer the whipping 
boy of our economy. 

We have assessed direct and indirect penalties against the 
people of America—cattlemen who buy grain are forced 
to pay an artificial price, cotton mills must buy their raw 
material in an administrated market, and we have deprived 
the general public from the benefits which should be theirs 
—of our improving farm technology. 

Oh, and one more thing, we have compelled the taxpayer 
to foot the bill for political folly. 

Perhaps more damaging than all of these—we have, in some 
measure, created a dependent society. 

We are maintaining a herd of boarder cows at public 
expense. 

And let me emphasize here and now that the farmers are 


the victims and not the creators of our disastrous farm 
policy. 

I've got a bail of figures in my briefcase covering the cost 
of our folly. I guess six CPAs and three Philadelphia lawyers. 
could make real good sense out of these reports. But I can 
read the total, and the total “realized cost’—that’s Washing- 
ton language—from '32 to 59 has been 17,753,000,000 dollars. 

Since 1953, the government has disposed of some 16 
million dollars in surplus commodities overseas, below cost. 
And we still have 9 million dollars worth left. Farm surpluses 
today are three-and-a-half times as large as they were at the 
beginning of 1953. Carrying charges, transportation, interest 
and the cost of storage amount to more than one billion 
dollars a year—or 2,739,726 dollars per day. 

Well, I am sure that you are familiar with all these 
figures. But piease let me point out that, generally speaking, 
producers of agricultural products—under the price support 
and acreage liinitation program—are finding rough sledding. 
While producers outside the program—operating on market 
place values in response to the law of supply and demand— 
are faring much better than their subsidized brothers. 

Even though this program has been a monumental failure, 
one thing is obvious—we can’t end it overnight. 

Out in Arizona, my friends in the cattle business tell 
me that when you suddenly take a calf away from its mother 
both the cow and the calf do a lot of bawling. 

I suspect that if we were to end subsidies, the mother cow— 
in this case, the big government interventionists who ad- 
minister the subsidy program—would out-bawl the recipients. 

You remember back in the days of the depression when 
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Henry Wallace wanted to plow up every fourth row we had 
planted—creating an artificial scarcity so prices would rise 
—most Americans were shocked, and a lot of unkind things 
were said about Henry Wallace. We are more enlightened 
than he was—we don't plow the crops under—we just put it 
all in storage and call it surplus and keep on wondering what 
to do with it. 

Democrats say the Republicans are responsible for the 
farm mess and the Republicans say it’s the Democrats who 
got us into this fix. The truth is, neither one of these state- 
ments is correct. We got ourselves into this mess. 

Our trouble commenced when we first accepted the notion 
that governmental intervention—subsidies, controls, conces- 
sions, etc.—could be substituted for the creative strength of a 
free people. 

We forgot momentarily that liberty is indivisible. 

We cannot have liberty in any realm of our personal 
activities unless we are willing to accept liberty in all areas. 
We cannot have economic freedom and political dictation, 
nor can we have political freedom and economic dictation 

Radical liberals in our century behave as if they believe 
liberty could be divided. 

Economic freedom is rapidly disappearing as the result of a 
radical liberal attempt to create a society in which one segment 
of the economy is subsidized while another segment is con- 
trolled and a third segment asks to operate on the market 
place values. 

The tragic thing about all of these programs of big 
government intervention is that they invariably produce 
waste and create a dependent society. What is more destructive 
is the creation of a soft and weak people—conditioned to look 
to big government for the solution of every problem. This was 
the pattern which preceded the downfall of Egypt, and Rome, 
and Greece. Are we to sit idly by and witness the destruction 
of this Republic? 

Sophisticated modern know-it-alls have almost succeeded in 
selling us the destructive maxisms of the welfare state. And 
I would suggest now is the time to recall the truth of those 
copybook admonitions we cherished as children. 

I would suggest that you and I remember, and probably 
still respect that common sense, colloquial admonition “Waste 
not, want not. 

If we are to be victorious in this cold war struggle against 
the alien doctrine of communism, we cannot afford to 
continue wasting human resources; nor can we continue 
to proceed on the assumption that man’s creative ability can 
be blueprinted and pigeonholed. 

Each year in Washington the statisticians with their slide 
rules have estimates of cotton production. 

The cotton farmers in Arizona, when they found their 
planting limited to a certain number of acres, improved their 
technology. They used more fertilizer, they were more careful 
in their cultivation, and they succeeded in producing a 
greater total yield of cotton on a substantially decreased 
number of acres. 

When you tell a free American that he can’t do something, 
or try to fence him in, the chances are his inventive genius 
and tenacity of purpose will find a way to get around the 
fences and accomplish the thing he was told he couldn't do. 

I am reliably informed, for example, that wheat farmers in 
the semi-arid lands of eastern Washington have developed a 
strain of wheat which resulted in a doubling of the yield per 
acre. 

Does it make sense that this increase of yield and im- 
proved technology should become a storage headache for all 
the people when it should be a blessing for all people? 

We are not going to answer the problems created by our 
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unsuccessful approach to them by imposing more limitations. 

No one has yet suggested we should set up a governmental 
agency and put price supports under automobiles or tele- 
phones, televisions or refrigerators or any of the products of 
manufacturing. 

I did read once the humorous suggestion of a professional 
writer who proposed that the government establish a word 
bank in Washington—in order that he might have a market 
for his total output. He suggested the government buy the 
words he couldn’ sell in the open market and put them 
in a surplus bank. Or how about the buggy whip manufacturer 
who had no more markets for his product and suggested that 
the government buy them at $1.25 and sell them to Europe 
at $1.00. 

We accepted governmental intervention in the field of 
agriculrure on the assurance of its sponsors that we would 
achieve these objectives: 1. Assure the farmer an income 
commensurate with that enjoyed by men in other occupations; 
2. Produce better food at lower costs; 3. Conserve, rather than 
waste, our natural resources. 

The difficult problem of farm surpluses was created by 
the radical liberal group who mistakenly believed they could 
apply controls and central planning to only one segment of 
the nation’s economic life. 

Not long ago, one of the Democrat presidential hopefuls 
made a speech on the west coast in which he deplored the 
fact that Americans had gone soft. 

I don’t think Americans have gone soft, but if we have, I 
would suggest it is the direct result of the spoon-fed, 
administered society which the radical liberals have attempted 
to create here—it is the result of our failure to deal bluntly 
and openly with unpleasant problems and difficult situations. 

You and I, as citizens of this republic, must accept a portion 
of the responsibility for the present dilemna in which the 
farmer finds himself. 

Common sense tells us the only way to rescue the farmer and 
re-establish his dignity in our economy is to get farm products 
back on the open market and free the farmer of governmental 
controls and intervention. 

Mr. Henry Hazlitt has suggested the way to do this was 
to end all farm subsidies and payments on crops not al- 
ready planted. And then to sell back to the farmers—at prices 
lower than the cost of production—all the surpluses now 
being held in government storage. 

Mr. Hazlitt pointed out that no farmer would grow crops 
when he could buy the crops from government for less than 
the cost of production. He suggested that most farmers would 
take advantage of the situation to build up the soil and 
adopt practices which would assure less expensive production 
when it became necessary to produce crops once more. 

Mr. Hazlitt also pointed out the farmers would conform to 
market demands in the resale of the surplus commodities 
bought back from the government. 

Since the beginning of the Eisenhower administration, 
the Republican Secretary Benson has tried desperately to 
end the present wasteful practices and restore market place 
values in the agricultural industry. 

Political pressures and the farming of the farmer for votes, 
rather than voting for the farmers’ good, has prevented this. 
I would suggest the farm program is only one symptom of 
the distressing malady of big government intervention which 
threatens the economy and the future of this nation. 

You and I must decide whether we intend to continue down 
the road of federal aid and federal subsidy. Last year the 
federal Congress passed the so-called “Defense Education 
Act.” This year they are being urged to pass a federal subsidy 
for the construction of schools. We have federal aid for high- 
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W. E. POTTER 


ways. These programs always start small, and end big, and the 
bureaus administrating these programs multiply like rabbits 
—and are just as hard to kill off. 

If we continue down this road, we will become a people 
who will be leaning on Uncle Sam—and the more we lean, 
the greater the habit becomes. And no people dependent 
upon the subsidies of central government can claim to be 
free. 

The preservation of the Republic is not a partisan political 
issue. We are not divided as Republicans or Democrats. In- 
deed, had it not been for the valiant efforts of many effective 
and dedicated Democrats, we might be much closer to com- 
plete socializing than we now are. 

Growing cattle isn’t all beer and skittles. Merchants and 
manufacturers and doctors and dentists have their problems. 
But 170 years of progress should certainly convince us that 
free men, free from governmental interference, produce more, 
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distribute more and contribute more to man’s ultimate destiny 
than a race of dependent, controlled creatures. 

I would suggest this nation still has the strength and 
courage to face the truth—to reverse the course we have been 
following the past 30 years—to turn our backs on the errors 
we have made without indulging in the luxury of name 
calling and recriminations. 

Washington won't do this, and no remote governmental 
corporation can do this. But you and I can—and must. By 
apathy and greed we created this situation—with courage and 
sacrifice we can correct it. 

We can reject self-indulgence and demand self-sufficiency. 

We can return to those principles of thrift, industry and 
person-to-person charity which conquered this hostile con- 
tinent and made America the goal and the beacon light for all 
men, everywhere. 


“Have Trade, Will Compete” 


LATIN AMERICA EXPORT-IMPORT SITUATION 
By MAJOR GENERAL W. E. POTTER, Governor of the Canal Zone and President, Panama Canal Company 


Delivered to the Mississippi Valley Association, St. Louis, Missouri, February 8, 1960 


T IS INDEED an accolade to be asked to occupy this spot 
in your program. I am grateful for the opportunity to 
return to “the Valley” which has the most fabulous record 

of economic development, and which faces the most dynamic 
growth probabilities of any single region in this entire hemi- 
sphere. 

As I left the Canal Zone this past weekend to come to St. 
Louis, I recalled that upon my departure from the Missouri 
Valley in 1956 the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee 
expanded and renamed the organization the Greater Missouri 
Basin Inter-Agency Committee. This expansion was required 
because long and arduous research on the part of the members 
representing the States established the fact that practically all 
of the Missouri River waters eventually go through the Pan- 
ama Canal. The fact that this water had to use the channel 
of the Mississippi in order to get to sea was only of vicarious 
interest to us in the Missouri Basin at the time. Today, how- 
ever, I clearly recognize as being of greater importance the 
fact that some 15-million tons of foreign commerce handled 
annually at New Orleans, and the additional millions of tons 
of cargo in and out of the Gulf ports, utilize this water that 
flows through the Panama Canal. And this is water which 
could not use the Mississippi River so effectively were it not 
for the extensive natural resources development program on 
which the States, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Corps have been engaged for the last several decades. 

Going away for a period and coming back causes one to see 
in sharp focus the steady course of progress so evident in all 
the United States and, especially, in this great Valley. The 
Valley and its enterprises are providing an ever-increasing 
portion of our national growth requirements. But beyond that, 
of vital importance is the Valley's ability, through its barge 
lines on its navigable rivers and the Gulf ports, to provide 
direct ocean transportation connections for an enormous pro- 
portion of our nation’s foreign commerce. 

Here in the Valley is the major part of the U. S. steel in- 
dustry stretching from Pittsburgh to Chicago, Youngstown, 
Gary and many other centers. But that is only part of the pic- 
ture. West of the Mississippi we produce much of our na- 


tion’s food. In the south we produce an important part of the 
world’s cotton, oil in quantities that only Texas can imagine, 
gas and a myriad of other products of great commercial im- 
portance. 

I would like to accentuate one aspect of the Valley that 
makes its economic existence possible; that is its great com- 
munications systems. The greatest railroad network in the 
world serves us. The greatest barge line system in the world 
serves us. Efficiently and quickly our needs can be brought to 
us and our finished products taken away. Each part of the 
Valley is served by a major line or lines. These systems bring 
us next door to the vast inland agricultural production areas, 
the remote industrial centers, and the East and West Coast 
ports of our country. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway, once objected to by part of this 
Association, opens markets in which you never before could 
compete and enhances the opportunities of the Valley in world 
trade. We have our own seacoast now, not only on the south 
but on the northeast, and the ports of the Great Lakes will 
one day rank with those of the East Coast. There is a major 
job required to make these ports efficient and capable but we 
do not need to dwell on this—the cities themselves will see 
that this is done. 

The ports on the South Coast already are of world im- 
portance The great trade development organizations at New 
Orleans, International House and International Trade Mart, 
have given stimuli to not only that Port but also to the whole 
Valley. I am convinced that through such efforts in other ports, 
even in inland cities, our competitive position in the world 
markets can be enhanced. Couple all these assets with our 
great River and its working tributaries and we have an entity 
of balance in all commercial aspects. 

My several years of experience with your Association (some 
of them, let us say, on the “inside” side) gave me a real 
appreciation of what coordinated effort can do; and even more 
important, how essential such a forum is to provide for the 
pooling of all essential elements of regional planning and 
development. I emphasize this “pooling.” Here in your Associa- 
tion you have an untold number of separate river basins all 
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with different problems and aspirations. You have several 
varying interests in shipping—from building of ships to 
handling transported goods—not neglecting of course the 
greatest collection of major barge line organizations that 
exist in the world. You have planters, producers, manufac- 
turers, publishers, equipment manufacturers, utilities, cities, 
States and even—in a country cousin sort of relationship— 
the Federal Government. 

Each and every one of those groupments is capable of 
gaining some, maybe even a major part, of its aspirations 
separately. If they were not coordinated, however, what would 
be the end results? How great would be the waste of funds 
and effort? If one group, going it alone, should accomplish 
its programs through good public relations and resourceful- 
ness, while other programs failed because of lack of vision 
of their supporters, the more active group would find its 
markets below expectations, its capacity in excess of needs, 
and its capital unwisely invested. Any group would be doing 
itself, other business, and the nation a more coordinated, 
economic and future-thinking job if it subjected itself to the 
disciplines of the concise planning that is within the capa- 
bilities of this Association. 

As much as I am inclined to do so, I am not going to 
just talk Valley or Association. The same kind of coordination 
your Association has demonstrated is needed in the appraisal 
and apporach to a national problem which merits your interest 
and attention. This national problem is one whose solution 
has more impact on your Association, the Valley and the 
nation than most others that now confront us. I refer to our 
current Latin American export-import situation, its health and 
a prognosis of its future. The subject has no glamour. Few 
popular books deal with it—worse, it has no sex-appeal, and 
is politically important only at the higher levels. There, I am 
sure it excites the highest interest. It should excite our interest 
here, too. It will be a determinant in your internal development 
and external trade. 

In the Valley, throughout the nation, and world wide, trade 
is at an historic peak, and the prospects for the 1960's are 
fabulous; many industries, including construction, petroleum 
and natural gas, trucking and chemicals, are expected to ex- 
pand by at least 50 per cent, and others, including electronics, 
pharmaceuticals, aluminum, airlines and electrical energy 
production, will double during the next 10 years. It is amid 
this healthy economic situation that we must plan against one 
of the trade crisis of our times. Today we stand at a crucial 
point in international trade competition for both foreign mar- 
kets and sources of raw materials. Under the impact of volumi- 
nous production and domestic market expansion, neglect of 
foreign markets and underestimation of the capabilities of 
foreign producers might spell future economic slowdowns. 
We must have a strong promotion of U. S. industry. Let us 
adopt the slogan “HAVE TRADE, WILL COMPETE.” We 
must increase our competition in world markets if we expect 
to retain our position of industrial leadership. 

Over the years the Yankee trader (this may be a dangerous 
term to use here in St. Louis, but in Latin America all of us 
are Yankees, believe it or not) has become a world citizen. 
As an ability to compete for exports has become more and 
mor* important, he has kept us in the running and even 
ahead of our competition. Too, our industrial machine has 
increasing need of raw materials which we must import and 
the Yankee trader has discovered and developed sources. But 
he has new problems facing him today and he will need 
help from home. 

For this international trade, it is vital to our future that 
we increase our efforts in Latin America. The business com- 
munities of North and South America already are closely 
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related. This relat.onship bears directly upon the future se- 
curity and well-being of the people of the entire Western 
Hemisphere. It is with these neighbors that we shall live in the 
future and as Boss Kettering of General Motors used to say, 
“the future is where we are going to spend the rest of our 
lives.” 

Too often we hear of Latin America merely as a so-called 
political problem. The internal uprisings and turmoils of the 
various republics and the problems of international relations 
with those republics tend to obscure those things that are of 
vital importance to us. I could perhaps too easily define it by 
saying this: “No section of the world is more important to 
the United States than Latin America,” and follow it by the 
corollary: “The United States is of more importance to Latin 
America than any other section of the world.” I include in 
this importance not only commerce but development, culture 
and friendship. 

During the last four years I have been in contact with many 
people of Latin America. I have talked to heads of govern- 
ments, to the diplomats, and to the business people who repre- 
sent varied interests in both South and Central America. These 
neighbors in many instances face problems in their economic 
growth and industrial development that are comparable to 
problems that we have faced and solved throughout the vari- 
ous States which you represent. To most of the Republics, 
with their trade barriers, limited capital, and lack of people 
with foresight and willingness to invest in the future of 
their country, these problems are insurmountable unless they 
have outside assistance. 

Latin America is rich in raw materials for which our de- 
mands rise yearly. This raw material demand—the percentage 
we must import and its rapid growth in tonnage and ad- 
ditional items—is indeed a cause for concern. It is a demand 
which must be satisfied by daring and willingness on the part 
of American enterprise to risk its capital. That U. S. in- 
dustry has been willing is amply evidenced by the fact that in 
Latin America is the greatest investment of U. S. dollars outside 
of the United States. No other continent or country has been 
the recipient of so much of our investment. Thirty-seven per 
cent of all U. S. private investment outside the territorial 
limits of our country are in Latin America. There we have 
almost $9 billion invested. It grows at the rate of $400 
million a year. American firms pay local taxes in Latin Ameri- 
ca of over a billion dollars annually. We employ over 600,000 
Latin Americans in that area. 

This does not mean all is sweetness and light. There are 
giant problems. The surge of population growth in the 
countries to the South of us is terrific. We in the United 
States think we are growing fast. Latin America has a birth 
rate two to three times ours. Right now its population is just 
greater than that of the United States, and is increasing 2.3 
per cent a year. That is twice as fast as world population is 
rising. The most certain thing in Latin America is the continu- 
ance of this population increase. By the year 2000 it will be 
600 million or about twice that of the United States and 
Canada at that time. 

Because it is completely outpacing the Gross National Prod- 
uct, this population growth throws heavy burdens on local 
governments. Most of the countires have a single crop economy 
and hence are unduly subject to price and demand fluctuations. 
Unless agriculture and industrial development are accelerated 
they face economic and political disaster. 

The present national production compared to population re- 
sults in low average incomes, I believe in all cases under $400 
a year, and this despite the huge United States investments 
that have been poured into many of the countries. In several 
countries, whether the standard of the education system is high 
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or low, the high school or college graduate has small chance 
for a job at a level comparable to his educational qualification. 
The economy does not produce job openings at the rate the 
schools produce graduates. The future holds little promise. 
Also, the graduate’s country will be haid pressed to reap the 
benefits of his abilities, because he will be forced to accept 
employment which does not utilize his potential. This dis- 
heartening situation undoubledly contributes to the frequent 
student uprisings in the Latin American countries. 

There are at least two solutions to the economic, cultural 
and political dilemma that face practically every Central and 
South American country today. The first and most logical 
solution is the course that we have followed within the United 
States: the complete abolition of all trade barriers and the 
planned utilization and completely free interchange of labor 
and raw material resources to obtain optimum benefits for all 
sections of our nations. Such an arrangement could be estab- 
lished between the South and Central American nations with- 
out necessarily surrendering their national identity in a political 
or ethnical sense. However, it would require international 
co-operation, confidence, and mutual planning. Such a philos- 
ophy would be incompatible with the nationalistic attitude 
that exists throughout these nations at the present time. A 
modification of this idealistic plan, and possibly the first step 
in a direction of industrialization through pooling of resources 
might be the formation of a central common marketing plan 
similar to that which has performed successfully in Europe. 
Surely these nations will eventually recognize the potential 
wealth that lies within their grasp, if instead of selling their 
ores, petroleum, etc., in crude form they utilize their excess 
labor in producing finished products for the wor!d’s markets. 
It is my personal belief that even the force of necessity may 
not bring about this metamorphosis and I doubt any of us here 
will live to see the full and complete integration of the in- 
dustrial capabilities of Latin America. 

The alternate and less desirable solution from the standpoint 
of the nations involved is a continuation of the process of 
industrialization and development in each of these individual 
countries through the inflow of capital and know-how from the 
more advanced foreign powers. This method has brought a 
degree of economic stability, and some advancement along 
cultural and educational lines to a few countries such as 
Venezuela and Peru, but in some cases in the past, the benefits 
received by the nations as a whole have been minuscule when 
compared to the value of the national resources exchanged. 
Too often a few of the wealthy landowners and politicians 
reaped the reward, while the workers remained in a state little 
better than serfdom. There are today, however, many examples 
of American firms that have established fruit growing, mining, 
manufacturing, processing, and assembling plants in Latin 
America and are paying salaries and wages that permit their 
indigenous employees to develop some semblance of the 
dignity that is the characteristic of our workers in the United 
States. I believe that this situation will continue to improve, 
and that industrialization will mean the emancipation of the 
Latin American workers, as well as the economic development 
of these nations. Unfortunately throughout Latin America 
today so-called nationalism is a threat that has deterred the 
investment of foreign capital. I believe that insufficient effort 
has been made to establish trade relations that assure benefits 
to investors, the nation involved and the indigenous em- 
ployee. Proper agreements can do much to eliminate the 
danger of property confiscation. Our own interests in Latin 
America are best served by this second plan if United States 
interests are willing to make the investments and to negotiate 
fair agreements, that are necessary to secure and hold the vast 
wealth of raw materials, and to supply the undeveloped but 
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vast market that exists in Latin America. 

There is, however, far more to the development of our two- 
way hemispheric trade than normal economic considerations. 
Into the picture of future economic potential, swelling popula- 
tion, poverty and unsatisfied ambition in Latin America has 
stepped the Soviet with a major effort to capture markets, 
resources and countries. 

Too often when “communism” is mentioned, especially in 
speeches, the tendency is to “cry wolf.” Perhaps this reaction 
is justified in that many of us in public life tend to emphasize 
the potential of Communist gains against a picture of compla- 
cency on the part of the U. S. public. I bring it up because of 
its increasing importance in the commercial field in Latin 
America. Communist principles of subversion are in full play. 
The present general goal seems to be one of “business-getting” 
but the desired result is success in both fields—political and 
economic. 

I believe that we will get a good share of the trade that 
new economies being developed in Africa and other parts of 
the world will provide. I am not worried about our ability to 
compete in any open business proposition, but I am concerned 
about this new kind of competition that we face. The clever 
undermining of honorable trade practices, and the desire and 
ability to subvert the customer; these are things that pose 
problems of overriding importance to the industrial health of 
our nation. In this area the Yankee trader needs help. 

In 1956 and 1957 the Soviet Bloc purchased on the average 
about $230 million from Latin America. This was only about 
3 per cent of total exports, although in individual countries 
such as Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay the percentage was 
higher. In fact, Uruguay's recent trade with the Soviet Union 
is larger than with the U. S. Compared to the Soviet purchases 
of $230 million, the United States each year purchased $4 
billion from the 20 Latin American countries. This repre- 
sented more than 45 per cent of the total sales for all of 
Latin America. It is too bad that Latin Americans do not 
realize that sales to the Soviet Government represent total 
sales. On the contrary, with the United States, governmental 
contracts and economic transactions are minor compared to 
the private United States trade and investments in the area. 

The problem is this: when the Soviet Government engages 
in economic assistance, it uses the resources of its entire 
economy because there is complete identity between the 
economy and the Government. The Soviet economic pene- 
tration in Latin America is pursued as a national policy for 
the purpose of breaking up Latin American alignment, both 
political and economic, with the United States. This means 
that the Soviet can, if desired, subsidize its economic pene- 
tration for years, buying items it does not want and does not 
need from Latin American nations just to create a favorable 
attitude towards the Soviet Union. Dumping of unneeded 
items on the world market accentuates the impact. 

Throughout Latin America, there is a tendency to feel that 
each nation should stand alone, that it should demonstrate its 
sovereign national status against any sense of close co-opera- 
tion with the United States, the great imperialist in the north. 

The traditional sense of wanting to be independent, of not 
being tied to the United States economically or otherwise, has 
been fanned and exploited by Communists. Sometimes they 
would make it appear that Uncle Sam is an enemy of these 
Latin American nations despite the very opposite evidence 
in every one of the countries. 

The Soviet Union would like to have Latin American 
nations build up a big trade with the Communist Bloc which, 
once developed and operative, could leave these nations subject 
to penalties and rewards according to how they “went along” 
with Communist policies. 
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Recognizing that in the Soviet realm of foreign trade the 
USSR can sell cheap and buy dear when politically expedient 
to do so, let us remember that every advance by the Soviet 
Union in Latin America, by whatever means, is ruled by 
political and not economic considerations in Moscow. 

Cuba can be examined as a case history that can be repeated 
and whose final result is even yet not predictable. The inci- 
dents of Mr. Nixon's trip to South America are a part of the 
same pattern, perhaps an opening gun that didn’t succeed. I 
find it less than clear that these events are examples of a poor 
foreign policy of the United States. True, we may be victims, 
but the events are manufactured out of whole cloth for the 
purpose of making Uncle Sam the goat. Our greatest peril is 
in accepting the status and running. Then we will surely lose. 

A current major propaganda target for the Communist is 
the Panama Canal. Recent events in Panama are but a small 
part of the large Communist scheme of infiltration but they are 
surely tied together. The action in Panama clearly illustrated 
the normal Soviet course of harvesting gains from local 
nationalism, fostering that nationalism, and using it as the 
trigger for greater goals. 

I do not believe that most Panamanians realize what is 
happening, but after observing several riots, seeing the same 
people repeatedly doing the same job of exciting, the same 
pattern of build-up (a complete exposé of well-recognized 
mob techniques), the source of trouble is evident. The fact 
that Communist financing is relatively small, that only a few 
persons have come back to Panama from training in Moscow, 
should not cause us to underestimate the force of the move- 
ment. Unbridled nationalism in its most intense phases, es- 
pecially in Panama where it is constantly fostered by the press 
and radio, is an excellent basis for violence. When this attitude 
towards violence has the United States as a target, the stage 
for eruption is complete. 

The U. S.-operated Canal furnishes this visible on-the-spot 
target. A nation relatively poor in natural wealth, Panama's 
economy enjoys direct benefits of more than $60 million 
annually from Canal activities. These millions are vital to 
Panama's economic health. They are gained largely through 
direct U. S. purchases of those products and services which 
Panama is able to supply and through the employment in the 
Canal Zone of over 10,000 Panamanians given opportunities 
and paid at rates well over the going standards in Panama. 

For years the Isthmus of Panama provided a famous ex- 
ample of mutual friendship. The recent violence and mob 
action interjected into the previously normal international 
climate was totally ummecessary—so unnecessary that it was 
obviously fostered. In my mind, that fact is clear and sufficient- 
ly proven. 

Since its completion the Canal has been recognized as one 
of the major engineering feats of all times. To the great mass 
of American citizens, however, the Canal’s prominence, even 
its essentiality in our economic existence, has been overshad- 
owed by its romantic background. A stupendous growth in 
traffic through the Canal is taking place. Of the total volume, 
60 to 70 per cent is from or to the United States. Today almost 
900 ocean-going commercial ships per month are transiting the 
waterway carrying over 5 million tons of cargo. And by the 
end of the century Canal traffic may double if present trends 
continue. 

Many raw materials necessary to the world’s industrial 
machinery could hardly go to market without the Canal. Look 
at Latin America’s international seaborne trade. Several of 
the South American countries depend on the Canal for the 
major part of their economy. In the case of Chile, 84 per cent 
of all her imports and exports pass through the Canal; 72 
per cent for Peru; 27 per cent for Colombia; 85 per cent for 
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Ecuador. Super-sized vessels, principally carrying ore north- 
bound from Peru and Chile, last year established a new record 
in the number of transits by big ships. 

What greater pin-point target for the Soviet can be 
imagined than a Panama Canal whose logistical importance 
is increasing in the ever-expanding world economy; whose 
commerce is almost entirely that of the free world; whose 
traffic consists of those elements on which the United States 
industrial machine depends for its continued growth. It is the 
Panama Canal upon which the economy of the West Coast 
of South America rests; upon which the flexibility of the 
exports of most of the Latin American republics is dependent. 

Further, the Panama Canal controls a large part of the flow 
of traffic to the Mississippi Basin ports. To and from the 
south coast ports of the United States last year there were 
8,563,000 tons of products that used the Canal. Over two 
million of these tons were to and from Latin America. Were 
it mot for the Canal very little of this tonnage would have 
come to your south ports, and most of it would not have been 
shipped out. Much of the entire tonnage might have been lost 
to American commerce. In many commodities—raw and 
finished—the ability to use the Canal is the margin that 
enables us to stay in a competitive market. 

The distinguished historian Samuel Flagg Bemis writing in 
U. S. News and World Report several weeks ago declared, 
“Scarcely anything, short of withdrawal of American forces 
from Europe and the Asiatic littoral, or the dissolution of 
NATO or SEATO would please the Red imperialists more 
than the neutralization of the Panama Canal or the transfer of 
its control and defense to the Republic of Panama, like the 
Suez Canal to Egypt.” 

I feel it is urgent that all of us realize that Soviet economic 
aggression has been moderately successful and that it will pose 
a progressively more serious threat until we effectively counter 
it. Noting that “Russia has launched an open drive to gain 
political influence in Latin America,’ the London Times 
stated “the thin edge of the wedge is trade.” From the start 
our approach must be, in the words of Alfred North White- 
head, that all good things always stand upon the “razor's edge” 
between preservation and destruction. Western civilization, 
the idea of individual liberty and of free minds, did not come 
to its present development by the road of tranquility. 

Our Government and our private enterprise long has had a 
deep sense of responsibility for the development of the 
economies of the Latin American republics. I believe that in 
the U. S. men and U. S. business we already have throughour 
Latin America we possess a force which can very effective!, 
compete, both in expanding our trade and our trade relations. 
Certainly U. S. private enterprise has the sales ability and 
the marketing techniques to sell goods and, just as capably, 
to sincerely convince our neighbors that our biggest, most 
valuable gift to Latin America is not only our good will but 
also our business. Our businessmen can accomplish this selling 
job with the approaches and on the businesslike basis neces- 
sary to win respect. They can establish that it is through the 
U. S. trade channels that the Lutin American populations are 
best assured of a good future. Such individual diplomacy un- 
doubtedly could be given impetus through the American 
Societies and Business Men's groups which now exist in the 
20 republics and have a total membership of at least 5,700 
U. S. citizens who reside in the various countries. Many are 
from businesses in this Valley. It must on reflection seem 
almost silly to have to admit that in an area where we have 
had a century and a half of opportunity and where we have 
many more Americans engaged in business than there are 
dedicated Communists that we can find ourselves doing a less 
persuasive job. 
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Probably there exist no better examples of another bold 
move, which might well be taken elsewhere to assure our 
ability to compete, than those unique civic agencies in New 
Orleans, International House and International Trade Mart. 
Dedicated to world peace, trade and understanding, these 
institutions are each year expanding the definition of aggres- 
sive selling. They are known and respected by Latin American 
businessmen. They are tools of business diplomacy which need 
repeating all over the continent. If U. S. Steel, Sears, and 
General Motors need foreign branches, maybe they do also. 

This then is the story. Here in this Valley you have fostered 
a development of untold future. It demands imports. It must 
export just as any industrial area must. It has its transporta- 
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tion and ports but more and more in the future it must 
compete and plan for its “outside-the U. S.” sources of raw 
materials and markets. Some major important part of the 
future depends on the Panama Canal but a greater part depends 
on a sensible man-to-man, relationship with the Latin Ameri- 
can nations. These nations need considerable help in orienting 
their commercial future. 

The solutions to these problems won't appear by magic. 
They will need the same fostering your own development 
required. This just means an increasing part of your thought- 
ful effort must be outwardly directed. Your talents must be 
divided; in so doing you will be strengthened, forever. 


Opportunities Unlimited 


A TIME OF CHOICE 
By MARJORIE LAMB, The Alert Service, Toronto, Canada 


Delivered at Charter Day Luncheon, Montreal Women’s Club, Montreal, Canada, February 9, 1960 


Women’s Club, and honoured guests. It is a privilege 

to join personally in the congratulations and good 
wishes which are reaching you, Madam President, and your 
Members on this auspicious occasion. 

Your founders came together in an united effort for the 
“advancement of human welfare and of philanthropic and 
patriotic work.” Today you look back with well merited 
satisfaction upon sixty-nine years of notable service. Your 
contributions have touched the roots of community, national 
and international affairs. In the early days you participated 
energetically and effectively in the sponsorship of women’s 
rights; the physically handicapped have benefited from your 
help, as have those in education, vocational training and re- 
habilitation; in times of war and other national emergencies 
you have mobilized in patriotic endeavour. The Children’s 
Aid Society of Montreal and the Big Sister Movement here 
are but two of your many brain children. But to do all these 
good things you first had to exist, and that is why this 
birthday celebration is so important to you and to us. 

Emerson has said that the work of the world is performed 
by individuals and that all institutions are but the lengthened 
shadow of some man or woman. We who have the privilege 
of participating in club work are indebted to your founder, 
Mrs. Robert Reid and her colleagues, for their far-sighted 
initiative in pioneering the Women’s Club Movement in 
Canada. What avenues of opportunity for personal happiness 
and satisfaction through united effort in service Women’s 
Clubs have opened up to thousands of Canadians, with 
resulting inestimable benefits to our communities, to our 
nation and to humanity generally. 


M ve PRESIDENT, Members of the Montreal 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 

Edwin Canham of the Christian Science Monitor has 
suggested that the voluntary private organization is the 
greatest contribution of the mid-century. Voluntary organiza- 
tions have indeed become an integral part of our democratic 
structure and a growing dynamic force for good. They are 
both a spontaneous outgrowth and a characteristic manifesta- 
tion of Free Society. In dictatorships the voluntary organization 
as we understand it does not exist. If the Communists were 
to take over in Canada tomorrow all existing voluntary organi- 
zations would either be disbanded or turned into political 


instruments of the regime. While it is not a pleasant story 
I think we should know how these things are handled in Iron 
Curtain countries. For example the heroic struggle of the Boy 
Scout Movement of Poland, the fate of the Trade Unions in 
Hungary and the clamps on the Writers’ Association of the 
Soviet bloc. 

Boy SCOUTS OF POLAND 


Scouting in Poland prior to World War II was a strong 
force. It survived the Nazi occupation only to be completely 
strangled by Communism. By 1946 Communist tentacles 
reached so far into the organization that in November of that 
year Polish Scout leaders attempted to withdraw and set up 
another association which would work on the basis of the 
original Scouting principles. This was made impossible by the 
Party rulers so Scouting as such came to an end in Poland. 

You will remember that when Mr. Khrushchev uncere- 
moniously toppled Stalin off his pedestal in 1956 there fol- 
lowed a period of comparative relaxation in the satellites. In 
Poland this signalled an immediate revival of the Boy Scouts 
under leaders loyal to the principles of the Scouting Move- 
ment as laid down by Baden Powell. Polish youth flocked 
to enroll and it rapidly became one of the strongest and most 
influential youth organizations in the country; its membership 
was three times that of the Communist Party youth organiza- 
tion the “Socialist Youth Union” (ZMS). But in 1957 the 
Communist Party began to reassert control within the Scout 
Movement and by 1959 it was clear that the short lived 
independence of real Scouting was at an end. 

At the so called “Congress of the Union of Polish Scouts” 
(ZHP) held in Warsaw last April the Communist Party 
chief and Premier of Poland, Wladyslaw Gomulka, defined 
the duties of the organization in a Communist state. The 
Movement, he said, should carry out the directives of the 
Third Party Congress and become an “ideological educational 
organization,” with its main task the “winning of youth for 
socialism” (meaning Communism). Scout masters were to 
heighten their “political awareness,” while Party members 
working in the organization should look “for the most effective 
means and forms of carrying out the general Party directive.” 
Thus, unable to attract young people to their own organiza- 
tions, the Communists tried to take over and use the popular 
Scouting Movement as an instrument for the indoctrination 
of youth. Needless to say the so called “Boy Scout Union” 
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is not a member of the International Boy Scout's Bureau. 
Thus thousands of Polish youth who wish to subscribe to 
scouting principles are deprived by their Communist masters 
of the world fellowship offered by this wonderful organization. 


“TRADE UNIONS” IN HUNGARY 
In Hungary the Communist overlords are having the kind 
of trouble they would probably have in Canada in the 
initial stage of establishing their control here. The regime 
permits what they call “trade unions,” but the workers have 
had the role of these organizations in Communist Society 
clearly defined for them by the Hungarian First Secretary 
Gyorgy Marosal: 
“The work of the trade unions” he said, “will be suc- 
cessful only if directed by the Party. There is no separate 
trade union policy. The only activity that can be effective 
is that exercised in the interest of realizing the objective 
set by the Party.” 


WRITERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Writers and Artists associations of the Soviet bloc have 
been whipped into line by no less a person than Mr. Khrush- 
chev himself in these illuminating words: 

“The supreme social purpose of literature and art is to 
rouse the people to struggle for new victories in the 
construction of Communism.” 

We are wise to remember this as we turn over the pages of 
the apparently innocuous, attractively designed material which 
is flooding into our country from the Soviet Union, the 
satellites and Communist China and being retailed in Com- 
munist bookstores at significantly low cost. The objective 
obviously is to obtain an enlarged reading public and thereby 
open up new avenues for propaganda. 

EXCHANGE VISITS 

Despite the admission by Communist leaders of the political 
nature of their organizations, they still press for the status of 
bona-fide voluntary organizations in the councils of the World. 
To expect us to swallow this is nonsense. In reality the repre- 
sentatives of Communist organizations who are sent into the 
Free World are instruments of Communist foreign policy and 
under orders to further the cause of the Communist Internation- 
al Movement. It is important to keep this in mind when we 
receive visitors from behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 
While we greet them with friendliness and courtesy, for our 
own protection we must have a fundamental understanding of 
their true position. We can be sure that they have been 
trained in Marxist-Leninism and drilled in all the answers. 
That either the spreading of Marxist-Leninist ideas or the 
collecting of information, or both, is their allotted task where 
it can be carried out without compromising their other mis- 
sions, and that their performance in this field is carefully 
noted on Party records at home. 

If we realize all this and will take the trouble to equip 
ourselves with a fundamental understanding of Marxist- 
Leninism and its methods and tactics we need have nothing to 
fear, and have indeed much to gain from these exchange 
visits. Despite Communist propaganda claims it is they who 
have blocked the free exchange of travel and ideas between 
the two worlds over the last few years. The cause of freedom 
has gained immeasurably during the period of comparative 
leniency permitted by the Soviets last year. It allowed such 
things as the U. S. Moscow Exhibit and the British Book 
display. One wondered if and when Mr. Khrushchev would 
clank down the Iron Curtain on the small doses of information 
about the West which was getting through to the Russian 
people. He indicated his displeasure last Fall with a well- 
publicized announcement that “coexistence” did not involve 
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ideological compromise and that the USS.R. could not 
agree to an American proposal for a freer circulation of ideas 
between East and West because “our people do not want bad 
food polluted by the poison of bourgeois ideas.” In Marxist- 
Leninist parlance what the people want is what the Communist 
leaders want them to have. 

How it will all work out remains to be seen. But one thing 
is sure. An understanding of the true nature of Communism 
by the citizens of the West is essential equipment if freedom 
is to survive. 

OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 

If freedom does survive what golden vistas unfold before us: 
Nuclear and solar power and the wonders of the mechanical 
age are doing away with much of human drudgery. The 
techniques of automation promise a world of such material 
abundance that all sorts of mew ventures can be tackled. 
Exciting explorations into space make this planet seem but 
a global village and all its inhabitants one big family. As we 
climb the heights and look over the chasms of today’s prob- 
lems we see a wonderous vision of a growing dynamic world 
community in which new and great things are inevitable; 
worlds in which man has mastered drudgery and subdued the 
torrents; where his material wants are satisfied with such ease 
that it leaves him time and opportunity to concentrate de- 
cisively on those higher qualities of mind and spirit with 
which the Creator has so richly endowed him. 


A SNAG 


The Master of Ceremonies on one of those delightfully light 
B.B.C. broadcasts a few evenings ago announced that he 
had intended to spend the half hour discussing the problems of 
the Colorado Beetle. He had found, however, that the Colorado 
Beetle had no problems, except of course with other Colorado 
Beetles. Right now you and I are wondering if we will reach 
the stage in which man has no serious problems,—except, of 
course, with other men. Today this one big family on earth 
is not getting along too well. 

At heart we know that we are all problem children and that 
the business of getting along together is a real job of work and 
we have been hard at work on it. Mechanical means of com- 
munication had far outstripped human communication. The 
first required tremendous ingenuity and skill to develop and 
put together, but it is a quicker job than that of learning to 
understand about the fellow on the other side of the World 
who now is virtually our next door neighbour. 


EQUIPPED FOR THE Jos 


Voluntary associations are doing and have done much to 
bridge this gap. Within one community they throw together 
people of different background, race and creed. This requires 
at first the exercise of restraint and forebearance which with 
time grows into understanding and tolerance of the other 
fellow's point of view. We come to learn that there are many 
ways of washing dishes and keeping house and running a 
rummage sale and that no one way is right under every con- 
dition, and that there is always something new we can learn. I 
do feel that these exercises in human relationships should 
prove valuable assets in the times of sustained emergency 
which lie ahead. Undoubtedly we will be called on for in- 
creased effort and for a deal of hard thinking and re-evaluating. 

It would indeed be presumptious as well as foolhardy for 
me to attempt to outline what shape these things may take. 
But I would like to mention some myths I think we should 
dispel, some facts we should face up to, and some things we 
perhaps should start to think about. 


MARXIST-LENINIST COMMUNIsM 
Though it is my subject I make no apologies for putting 
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MARJORIE LAMB 


Marxist-Leninist Communism first on my list. It is the major 
factor in international affairs today. It affects either directly or 
indirectly every one of us, and it is equally true that our 
actions or lack of them either directly or indirectly affect it. 
There is no such thing as being neutral any more for the 
struggle is all-embracing. 

I have never been one who subscribed to the belief that 
Communism could either be laughed or ignored away. You 
will recall that this attitude was once quite prevalent in the 
Western nations and that it was only gradually dispelled. It 
was replaced by alternating periods of alarm, resulting in not 
always too sound anti-Communist activity, and longer periods 
of optimism with accompanying apathy. Even the sensational 
Gouzenko exposures in 1945 in the long run merely ruffled the 
surface of public complacency. We seem to have had difficulty 
in facing up to the reality of the Communist threat, and then 
getting down to handling it in a constructive and energetic 
manner. Insulated by technical progress and the comforts of 
our advanced civilization I think we have sometimes been 
inclined to grasp at straws in order to avoid altering the 
pattern of our daily lives, and then too many have felt con- 
cerned but just don’t know what to do about it. 

The idea that with the turn of recent events the threat of 
Communism is receding is getting sufficient credence to take 
some note of it. It springs, I feel, in part 


1 From natural human desire for relief from tension and 
worry, and the wish to get on with the job of building 
a better world without interference. 


ho 


From the application of the soothing syrup of Communist 
propaganda. 


3 From a feeling of frustration at the complexities of the 
situation combined with a defeatist attitude, which rolled 
together makes for wishful thinking. 


4 A lack of proportion in evaluating the place in the 
general scheme of the nuclear stalemate and the limited 
but definite progress in disarmament talks. It is certainly 
nice to know we won't be blown to pieces, but that does 
not clear up all the clouds. 


Actually I feel that an evaluation of the facts indicate 
we have today in the Communist International Movement a 
stronger antagonist than we have ever faced before. What ten 
or twelve or even twenty years will bring to the Soviet Empire 
and Communist China is important to consider in our long 
term planning. But it is with the realities of the threat of 
today we must deal. If we cannot adequately mobilize our 
forces, and quite quickly, then it seems to me to paraphrase 
Eliza Doolittle “They will have done us in.” Both Mr. Khrush- 
chev an Mr. Chou-en-lai have told us so in unmistakable 
terms, echoed by other members of the Communist heirarchy, 
that they intend to win, and use Marxist-Leninist methods to 
do it. Mr. Khrushchev insists the “struggle,"—he prefers to 
use the term “struggle” instead of war, though the aggressive 
intent is implicit——is between Capitalism and Communism. 
This is a clever move on his part to attempt to isolate the 
strongest members of the Western bloc from their allies. In 
actual fact the struggle is between the rulers of the Communist 
Party and the peoples of the world who wish the freedom to 
choose their own form of government. 

Despite all their talk of peace and coexistence and the 
ending of the cold war the Communist leaders have not 
acted in a manner to endorse the words as we understand 
them. They continue to support the Communist Parties of the 
Free World and to outwardly adhere to Marxism-Leninism. 
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Instructions to Communists abroad makes it obvious that 
“coexistence” is considered as a temporary period of accom- 
modation during which time it is the duty of all good Commu- 
nists and fellow travellers to continue the struggle against the 
bourgeoisie, meaning anyone who opposes Communism. “End- 
ing of the cold war” means that they must be allowed to 
conduct the ideological war on their own terms. By “Peace” 
they mean the absence of opposition to Communism, and 
therefore to the rule of the Party, while the Free World is 
the area of “struggle” and the struggle must go on until 
Communism takes over. Wars of liberation are not only per- 
mitted but encouraged wherever they can be pursued with 
safety. This means that if the Communist Party in Canada were 
suddenly to become strong enough to attempt to seize power 
they would get fraternal help from Moscow. The International 
Section of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union which 
takes such a fraternal interest in their comrades here would 
know about it in time to arrange adequate help to ensure the 
“liberation” of the Canadian people from the “Capitalists.” 

Recently a Toronto daily paper commented with justification 
on the decline in numbers of the Communist parties through- 
out the Free World. Actually very few people will buy 
Communism when they understand it. They are usually 
sucked into it. To the best of my knowledge outside of the 
short lived Communist government of Kerala in no case has 
a Communist government attained power through popular 
support. Lenin seized power through infiltrating the factory 
committees and gaining control of the army and betraying 
the other members of the coalition government. He then 
devised the mumble-jumble so-called philosophy of Marxist- 
Leninism to keep himself and his comrades of the Communist 
Party in power in Russia and as a method for seizing power 
throughout the rest of the world. Marxist-Leninism is the 
whip whereby the Communist Party keeps itself in the 
driver's seat and its followers in line. It has been called the 
most super-colossal hoax in history, and with reason. But also 
as a plan of action and organizational method of conquest it 
is the most super-colossal success. The essence of its success 
lies in its deceptive methods and its complete ruthlessness. 
Though there is indication of a certain mellowing of the 
system in the U.S.S.R., the recent treatment of Hungarians, 
obviously sanctioned by Mr. Khrushchev, for his troops are 
keeping the Kadar regime in power, show that while the Soviet 
bloc preaches “non involvement” and neutrality outside, within 
the bloc only complete subservience to the Communist Party 
is tolerated. 

COMMUNISM IN CANADA 

In Canada the Communist Party is a puny affair. It was in 
sad disarray a couple of years ago, and with a little concerted 
effort on the part of Canadians it could have been kept to 
infinitesimal proportions. At the moment they are slowly and 
labouriously trying to rebuild their numbers. But it is well 
to remember, though, that they are a part of the Communist 
Apparatus in Canada, which is a much bigger thing than some 
few thousand Party members. I will not say anything about 
this subject because on the table there is a one page release 
entitled “The Communist Apparatus in Canada” which you 
can pick up at the door if you wish. 

I will make so bold as to suggest a plan of action. 
1 Know your personal responsibility in this matter. 


2 Keep a list handy of the major Communist organizations 
and publications and of organizations and publications 
which follow the Communist line. 


3 Know the current Communist propaganda line. 


4 Keep up to date on Communist activities, and be on the 
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watch for any sign of this activity in your community. 

This may seem like a tall order, but you are wrong. On 
the table at the door you will find three single sheets. One is 
entitled “Communism and You”; the second “Some Organiza- 
tions and Publications Which Follow the Communist Line”; 
and third “Alert to Canadians—Some Current Communist 
Activities.” To read all three out loud took me exactly eight 
minutes. 

If you should be interested in going further, on the same 
table is a pamphlet entitled “Notes on Communism.” It deals 
in a simplified form with Communist theory and philosophy 
and traces the development of Soviet Communism as a 
World power. 

I have permission to say that all this material is made 
available to you by the Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire with the hope that you will find it interesting and 
helpful and pass the information on to others. There is also 
a pamphlet for young people entitled “Canada and Commu- 
nism—A Talk to Young Canadians.” This was printed in 1957 
and re-run in 1958 through the generosity of the Catholic 
Women’s League of Ontario. This has made it possible for us 
to meet the requests from Libraries and Schools and young 
people working on debates and essays. Unfortunately our 
supply is almost exhausted but I have placed a few with the 
other material in case some of you might like to take a copy 
home to your young people . . . the age is sixteen years and up. 

Every Communist in action is a disruptive force and it 
seems to me silly for us to allow them to continue to drip their 
weakening fluid into our national structure at a time when we 
have need of all the strength we can muster in the defence of 
freedom, democracy and peace. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


A TIME OF TESTING 


And then too our democratic methods and procedures are 
being carefully watched by the strategic nations of Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East, as they match our achievements, 
our skills and our conduct against that of the Communist 
countries. We are judged not only by what we do and how we 
do it, but what we are. Do we hide our light under a bushel? 
Are we afraid to stand up and be counted? Could we not start 
by putting the words integrity, truth and justice back into 
more popular usage? 

And what of our assets and our strength? Among our most 
precious assets are our leaders in all skilled fields of endeavour. 
It is requisite of course to recognize and develop the qualities 
of leadership in youth who will be called upon to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow. But I would put in a special plea for 
the protection of our leaders who are meeting the challenge 
of today. They carry a heavy load and our country needs them. 

And one more thought. I wonder if we are getting a bit 
befuddled about the working of our democratic process. Are 
we watering ourselves down to a point where it impinges 
on the division of labour which is requisite to efficiency. 

‘nd finally: Yearning for spiritual fulfillment is universal 
in human nature although it is expressed in many different 
forms and embodied in many creeds. The real “Achilles 
Heel” of Communism is its defiant denial of even the pos- 
sibility of spiritual power and divine guidance. The stage has 
now been reached in the release of the utilization of the powers 
of nature where we must recognize that citizenship in the era 
ahead will require a real spiritual base. Perhaps therein lies 
our greatest choice. 


An Editor In Orbit 


THE DRIFT IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By EDWARD WEEKS, Editor of The Atlantic Monthly 


Delivered at Founder's Day ceremonies of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, January 16, 1960 


T HAS ALWAYS BEEN a matter of pique to Bostonians 

that Benjamin Franklin should have deserted the Hub 

of the Universe in favor of Philadelphia. Why would 
anyone in his right mind do a thing like that? Rumor holds 
that Benjamin had become involved with a naughty girl and 
was running away from the wrath of her parents; that was the 
excuse he himself used to get a berth on the outward-bound 
schooner. Franklin all his life was powerfully attractive to 
women, and this may have been the case, but it seems more 
likely to me that what really drove Benjamin Franklin out 
of town was censorship. Boston in those days was a Protestant 
theocracy. Franklin at seventeen was apprenticed as a printer 
to his older brother, James. In addition to doing the printing, 
he had been writing the editorials in their family periodical, 
The New England Courant, and these columns, which were 
written supposedly by a woman named Silence Dogood and 
which dared criticize the authorities, got the Cowrant re- 
peatedly into hot water. Brother James was sentenced to spend 
a year in jail, and in his absence the word got around town 
that young Ben was actually the author of these anonymous 
and provocative articles. When James was released, he was 
not unnaturally jealous and he bore down in a quarrelsome 
way on his younger brother. The censorship of Cotton Mather, 
plus the censorship of Benjamin's brother and father was more 
than he could bear. At seventeen he had the best mind in 


Boston, he was just about the best apprentice in the world— 
and he wanted out. 

If Franklin were a young man today, would he make the 
same jump from a theocracy which is now Catholic? I think 
he might, and that if he did, it would be for these additional 
reasons: He would see that Philadelphia has the better city 
management; he could calculate that Philadelphia's real 
estate tax is only $36 a thousaud whereas Boston's is $101; 
he would admire the vigilance with which Philadelphians 
are safeguarding the beauty of their suburbs, and he would 
greatly respect the care and good temper with which the 
city has accommodated its many new Negro citizens. Finally, 
he would hope in time to win the Bok Award; only a portion 
of which, with his usual acumen, would he choose to reinvest 
in charity. 

Were Franklin with us today, I believe he would have some 
strong things to say about the drift in American education. 
He was always a stout believer in the equality of opportunity, 
but with his versatile and inquiring mind—he came the 
nearest to being the American Leonardo that we have ever 
produced—I think he would have been appalled to see how 
our public system of education has been slowed down by the 
weight of numbers. It would stun him to realize that we 
were 132,000 classrooms short, and that a country as rich as 
ours should elect to spend more on its highways than it does 
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on schools would have seemed a foolhardy choice. 

Even more fundamental would be his disgust with our 
toleration of mediocrity. Franklin himself was never content 
to be the average; he was a passionate believer in self-improve- 
ment, and it would certainly have shocked him to see what 
a high percentage of our brighter students have been slowed 
down or held back by the inertia of their classmates. Why, he 
would have asked, is it undemocratic to distinguish between 
those who can go the fastest and those who must go slowly. 
In the autumn of the Sputniks I dined in Washington with 
James R. Reston of the New York Times and Caryl Haskins, 
the President of the Carnegie Institution. Over our coffee Mr. 
Reston asked the scientist, “How soon, Dr. Haskins, shall 
we be able to get the large number of well-trained scientists 
we need?” 

“It will be a long process,” was the reply. “For too many 
years we have been willing to settle for adjustment rather 
than excellence. This is not a trend in education which can 
be quickly reversed.” 

There has been an improvement of late, yet there is still 
an enormous waste in our refusal to choose between the 
bright, the middle and the dull. This wastefulness is seen most 
starkly in our state universities. James Fullington, who was my 
top sergeant in the First World War, is today Chairman of 
the English Department at Ohio State University, and his 
faculty in English alone totals 270 members. I talked with him 
in Columbus a few years ago when the authorities were 
projecting the graph of the university's population in the 
1960's. Jim told me that it looked as if the enrollment would 
go up to 28,000—"and how,” he added, “do you go about 
teaching English A to 8,000 freshmen?” This embarrassment 
of numbers is shared by all the state universities which must 
grant admission to all holders of high school diplomas and 
certificates. In times past, the congestion has been solved by 
mercilessly flunking out the incompetents straight through 
the first year and half through the second. Recently, however, 
Ohio State and others of The Big Ten have found a happier 
way of avoiding such Freudian bruises. Every member of the 
entering class is invited to the campus for pre-term testing 
in the summer before freshman year, and these tests—followed 
by letters to the parents—help to determine those who can 
do justice to themselves in the university and those who will 
be better off in smaller institutions or in vocational work. 
This is the first step in raising the standard of the classroom, 
and if such screening comes into general use throughout the 
country, it will noticeably reduce the number of casualties 
who fail to make the grade. 

Not until recently have we been giving the bright students 
the incentive and the latitude they need. The experiments 
conducted in the high schools of Portland, Oregon, have 
shown how much faster the more promising can go if ac- 
celerated; they have also shown what heartening results can 
be achieved when a perceptive counselor talks to the high 
school senior and helps him to find the right track. Felix 
Frankfurter, Justice of the Supreme Court; Fiorello LaGuardia, 
the Little Flower of New York; Oscar Handlin, the Harvard 
historian; Alfred Kazin, the literary critic; John Ciardi, the 
poet; Leonard Bernstein, the composer and conductor; Marian 
Anderson, the singer; Ralph Bunche, the diplomat; Paddy 
Chayefsky, the playwright—these are all of them children 
of humble parents, graduates of the public school and city 
college who exemplify our system at its best. In the great 
wave of tomorrow it is our hope that there will be many 
such, and that they will be given every incentive to excel, 
not simply to “adjust themselves.” 

I should like to see the top 20 per cent of every class sped 
forward with every advantage possible, and I was particularly 
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interested in those portions of President Harnwell’s Report 
for 1959 which were quoted in the Alumni Bulletin you 
sent me, especially the experimental program which Penpsyl- 
vania has initiated to speed your gifted freshmen on their 
way. I am sure that we can give our bright students the head 
start they need, and still not inflict an inferiority complex upon 
those who have less aptitude. 

We live with the ideal that everyone has a right to an 
education, and more and more this is taken to include a 
coliege diploma. I submit that it is time we looked at higher 
education with a tougher realism; the university was never 
intended as a matrimonial bureau or as a training ground for 
professional football players, and the sooner we tighten our 
screening process to exclude those possibilities, the better 
it will be for our students. The most intelligent of our high 
school superintendents are well aware of this. When Eugene 
Youngert, a Vermonter, was the Superintendent of Oak Park 
and River Forest High School, one of the finest schools in the 
Chicago area with an enrollment of 2500 pupils, he maintained 
two programs, one for the 80 per cent who were going on 
to college, and a second for those going from school directly 
into employment. He made allowances for the fast-learners 
and for the slow-starters, those pupils who began to come to 
life midway through their course. In each case he graduated 
his seniors with a real incentive, and, incidentally, he placed 
his graduates in more than 300 institutions throughout the 
United States. That is a program which Franklin would have 
admired. 

Americans are a mobile people who go far for their 
pleasure and who, like Dr. Johnson, delight in being in motion 
and in feeling the wind blow through their hair. The auto- 
mobile is the most powerful of our household gods, and we 
have made of it a fetish. It has caused us to spend more on our 
roads than on our schools; it has compelled us to cut up our 
most historic cities, redesigning the roads not for the resi- 
dents but for the tourists passing through. Each year the 
automobile kills more Americans than we lost in the fighting 
in Korea (33,000 killed in Korea, 39,000 killed on the high- 
ways); it has bankrupt our railroads and for the sake of 
motorists we are now in the act of destroying some of the 
loveliest parts of our country. 

The lava from Pompeii was like snow compared to the 
hardtop we need for our cars. Always we need more thruways, 
more cloverleafs, more tunnels, more bridges. If a college is, in 
the way, as Colby College was, “move it,” shouts the highway 
engineer. If there are no places left to park in a city of narrow 
streets like Boston, why then clearly the only solution is to 
build a garage under the Boston Common—no matter how 
many trees this kills in the Common and Public Garden. 
Cities have been laced together, villages have been linked 
up with neighboring villages, and the characteristic beauties 
of the countryside—the marshes, the woods, and the rolling 
hills—have been filled in or leveled. As Lewis Mumford has 
well said in The New Yorker for November 14, 1959, “By 
means of many-laned highways, every acre everywhere is to 
be made accessible for the real-estate speculator and the sub- 
divider, and in another generation a drab, standardized, low- 
grade settlement, lacking both the advantages of the country 
and those of the city, will stretch along the Eastern seaboard 
from Maine to Florida.” 

I wonder what Franklin would have thought of such a 
mania. Knowing his fondness for parks and the forethought 
which he bestowed upon such developments as your fire 
department and your waterworks, I think Ben would have 
tried to control our runaway motors. The crucial years are now 
upon us, and if we on the Eastern seaboard are to avoid 
the ghastly fate of what has happened south of Los Angeles, 
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we have to join forces to restrict the highway engineer and 
the hit-and-run contractor. “Unfortunately,” as Mr. Mumford 
says, “there is a huge vested interest in raising hell with nature, 
and there is very little money in letting well enough alone.” 
Our objective, as I see it, should be to set aside certain land- 
marks, certain areas which are still unspoiled, and by im- 
mediate legislation protect them as priceless oases for the 
future. This is precisely what we have been trying to do at the 
outer end of Cape Cod. Last September Senator Kennedy and 
Senator Saltonstall filed a bill to establish the Cape Cod 
National Seashore Park. This would preserve, essentially as 
it is today, and in the form of a Federal Park, a tract of some 
30,000 acres, beginning at the westernmost extremity of Race 
Point, Provincetown, and extending along the outer Cape 
to include the contiguous sea front of six towns, Provincetown, 
Truro, Wellfleet, Eastham, Orleans and Chatham, and such 
natural beauties as Nauset Beach and Marsh and the island of 
Monomoy. 

The chief difference between this and the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Area, whose lines were established in 
1958, is in the number of residents and the six articulate town 
meetings, whose views had to be reconciled. More than 800 
Cape households were involved, some whose roots reach back 
to the Mayflower; they did not wish to be dispossessed and 
their anxieties were aired with Yankee thoroughness at the 
open hearings in December. The bill guarantees their occu- 
pancy for life (or 25 years); permits fishing and the shooting 
of wildfowl; provides for partnership in operating the park 
and in setting the proper zoning, and, of course, protects from 
commercial exploitation the untamed dunes, the great beaches, 
and the uncut heath which Thoreau walked and wrote about, 
the fresh-water ponds, the little coves, and the uncut pines. 
As Senator Kennedy said, “A national park on Cape Cod was 
justified only on a strong showing that this was the most 
effective means of maintaining the historic way of life and 
scenic integrity of the Cape.” 

This is pioneer legislation of a kind which I hope will be 
enacted in other parts of the country. There are magnificent 
dunes to the south of Chicago which ought to be preserved; 
there are still some green sanctuaries left on Long Island, 
that island now overrun, which ought to be safeguarded, and I 
am sure you can think of some oases in Pennsylvania worth 
keeping, as they are, for your grandchildren. The time to act 
is now. 

I like to remember the story Franklin used to tell about 
the return visit he made to Boston when he was twenty-one. 
He went for advice to Cotton Mather, and this in Franklin’s 
words is what happened, “He received me in his library and, 
on my taking leave, showed me a shorter way out of the 
house through a narrow passage, which was crossed by a 
beam over’ ‘ad. We were still talking as I withdrew, he 
accompanyuig me behind, when he said hastily: ‘Stoop, stoop!’ 
I did not understand him, till I felt my head hit against the 
beam. He was a man that never missed any occasion of giving 
instruction, and upon this he said to me: “You are young, and 
have the world before you; stoop as you go through it, and you 
will miss many hard bumps.’ ” 

Like young Franklin we of the twentieth century get so 
engrossed in what we are doing, so engrossed in our prosperity 
that we do not watch where we are going. Charles Van Doren’s 
reluctant confession and the degrading disclosures that fol- 
lowed it gave us a bump that has rocked us right back on our 
heels. This is much more than a black mark against a brilliant, 
erratic intellectual and an industry which was so ready to 
deceive. Payola is a shoddy business but the appalling fact 
that more than a hundred persons deliberately purjured them- 
selves before the Grand Jury raises a deeper issue. Foreigners 
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were just as shocked as we were at home, and as we turn 
into the new year people are pondering the question of 
whether this indulgent deceptive record was truly typical of 
American morality at large. 

I have been talking to you about two responsibilities which 
seem to me very pressing as we turn into the 1960's: The 
first, the upgrading of our education which will provide us 
with the well-trained minds we need, and secondly, the 
preservation of American landmarks, of American oases, which 
could be of such solace to our suburbia in the future. Now 
before I close, I should like to say something about the 
strength of purpose which will be demanded of us in domestic 
issues such as this and even more in our competition with the 
Soviet Union. 

In his visit to us last fall, Mr. Khrushchey made some 
rugged, penetrating observations. Watching the stream of 
cars on one of our great thruways and noticing how many of 
them held only one occupant, he commented, “What a 
waste!” and in those words summed up what we know to be 
true, namely that in our use of automobiles we are the most 
extravagant nation on earth. In the question period at the 
National Press Club, Mr. Khrushchev said something which 
was more portentous. He was asked what he meant by those 
sinister words, “We will bury you!” and his reply was signifi- 
cant. What he had in mind, he said, was a historical process: 
just as capitalism superseded and eventually wiped out 
feudalism so he believed that socialism in its turn would 
replace capitalism. I think the challenge in this is clear. He 
was inviting us to cut down in our competition in arms and 
instead to compete in a competition in trade and technology. 

I found much to like in the Russian people whom I en- 
countered in the Soviet Union last August and early Septem- 
ber: I like their soberness, their cleanliness, their intelligence 
and their patience. I was meeting them in a more inquiring 
and affable frame of mind than at any time since the war, and 
I had constantly to remind myself that the response of the 
people is not necessarily the response of the Kremlin. The 
Russian writers whom I met at their dachas or apartments or 
with whom I talked at the roundtable are supposed to follow 
a formula prescribed by the Kremlin; they are supposed to 
write about a positive hero; they are supposed to criticize 
inefficiency in the people but never in the State; they are 
supposed to be puritanical in matters of sex, and they are 
expected to devise a happy ending. Russian writers have always 
written against restraint, and this formula of the Kremlin's is 
probably no more difficult to break out of than the censorship 
of the tzars, and the more daring of the writers, both novelists 
and poets, were unquestionably taking liberties. 

But the point I want to make is that these Russian writers 
do their work with a very real sense of purpose. It matters 
to them that they have such a huge readership, and although 
they may differ with the authorities in detail, they accept the 
proposition that Soviet writing is a lamp, a light, a fire to keep 
at a steady glow the patriotism, the desire for achievement, 
and the sense of destiny of the great mass of Russian readers. 
One sees the political motivation in this; one also sees the 
idealism. 

In early September I attended the opening session of the 
Gorki Institute in Moscow. The Gorki is the special college 
for young writers; the enrollment is restricted to two hundred; 
and here, on September Ist, an entering class of forty-five 
young men and women, hand-picked from the republics, 
present themselves. They range in age from twenty-one to 
thirty-three; they have been chosen—the men, that is—after 
they have done their army service and after they have served 
their apprenticeship in the mines, the factories, or the co- 
operative farms, or whatever special jobs attracted them. 
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Their early writing was evidently published in a Union 
or a provincial paper, so they were called to the attention 
of the local Union of Writers, and eventually their nomi- 
nation was forwarded to Moscow. They enroll in the Gorki 
Institute for a five-year course. In that time they will 
become bilingual, speaking Russian as well as their native 
tongue; they will be thoroughly indoctrinated; and they will 
be given every opportunity to express themselves as poets, 
playwrights, and dramatists. A few of them, I am sure, will 
emerge as masters of Soviet dialectics. The opening class, as 
I have said, is restricted to forty-five, but out in the sticks, 
still working at their jobs, there is a second echelon of sixty- 
five freshmen who will receive the same training by corre- 
spondence course. These are the alternates, and if there should 
be failures in the entering class, substitutions can swiftly be 
made. 

After being welcomed by the faculty, I was invited to attend 
the opening class for the poets. There were eighteen of them, 
all young men, shy, eager, intent. Each in turn stood up, 
gave his name and age, told something of his parents and 
background and of the job he had been working at before 
he was recommended to the course, and then, at the professor's 
insistence, each recited one of his own poems in his native 
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tongue, explaining in Russian what the poem was about. The 
first to stand was an Estonian, then came a Georgian, then an 
Uzbek, then two Russians, then a poet from the Ukraine who 
had formerly been a pilot. So it went. There were several 
poems about war, one by a dark-eyed, impassioned youngster 
who dreaded the thought of an atomic disaster and wrote 
against it with a powerful refrain. Another was by a boy from 
the Urals who compared the darkness in the mines to the 
darkness of his thoughts when he remembered his father, 
who had been killed in the siege of Stalingrad. A third, this by 
the aviator, was about the exhilaration of the high skies and 
the sense of purity, the almost inhuman beauty of the great 
clouds. 

Here at the Gorki they would continue to write in their 
native tongues, and upon their graduation they would go back 
to their republics to make a career as writers with the backing 
of the state. As I listened to their recitations, the words of 
which were incomprehensible to me, I felt their sincerity and 
their strength of purpose. I should never wish to exchange our 
freedoms for their conditioned response, but I came away with 
the wish that our youth could be aroused more frequently to 
the responsibility which they owe to the free world. 
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T IS JUST TEN YEARS since I left Southern California 
and my most pleasant association with Bob Coons and 
his associates at American Potash and Chemical. Ten years 

ago we all thought of Los Angeles as a booming community, 
but as we have watched its growth and prosperity over this 
past decade, it has become evident that even the most opti- 
mistic of us underestimated the continuing growth and vigor 
of this area. 

This phenomenal increase in business opportunities, eco- 
nomic development, jobs, population, and all that goes with 
them, stems from the dynamic spirit of the people, the com- 
petitive spirit of the community, the acceptance of risk-taking 
as a way of competitive life, and the foresight of your influ- 
ential planners to make way for this growth—and we should 
not neglect to mention the generous endowment of nature 
to your climate. 

Real competition is essential to our way of life, and healthy 
rivalries undoubtedly add spice to living. At the same time 
we must recognize that we all suffer when divisive forces pre- 
vent groups with great mutual interests from recognizing 
these mutual interests and working toward their common 
goals together. This sometimes happens, for example, in our 
Department of Defense, in our political parties, and in many 
other areas. Today I would like to discuss what I believe is one 
of the most unfortunate of such situations at work in our na- 
tion today. I refer to the mistaken idea, which has grown to 
be held by all too many people, that American workers and 
American business, of which workers are a key part, have 
diametrically opposed interests—that employees and man- 
agement are locked in a class warfare. To those who try to 
promote and sustain this myth of separate objectives, man- 
agement has become the symbol of “business interests,” and 


thus, as has recently been suggested, the hyphen in the phrase 
“labor-management” has been too often misinterpreted to 
mean “workers versus management.” 

If our businesses are to grow and prosper, the hyphen in 
“labor-management” must represent wnity rather than division 
of purposes, and this is, of course, equally true of all the 
“hyphenated” relationships involving investors, employees, 
managers, suppliers, customers, and so forth. These are all 
integral parts of the business system. 

Economic growth, at a reasonably steady and accelerating 
pace, is important to our society—for labor, for management, 
for share owners, for consumers, for everyone. As recent events 
have demonstrated, prolonged struggles between union officials 
and business can seriously impede our country’s progress and 
growth. A succession of wasteful, unnecessary strikes can 
quickly offset the great potential growth otherwise promised 
by the nation’s huge investment in scientific research and new 
technology. 

The dilemma seems to be this: on the one hand we can’t 
afford business disunity; on the other hand we want desper- 
ately to hold on to our traditional freedoms, including the 
freedom of bargaining over wages. But these need not be the 
only alternatives, because the dilemma is not a natural, inevi- 
table one at all. It is an artificial dilemma which has grown 
from a history of business management excesses early in the 
century when business ownership was actually in the control 
of a very few, and from a history of labor union excesses which 
grew out of the depression and the permissive legislation of 
the Thirties. The situations which gave rise to this history are 
behind us, and we face the future under quite different circum- 
stances. 

Our real opportunity is now to move forward understand- 
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ing and reasserting the fundamental fact that American 
workers, as an essential part of American businesses, have with 
these businesses bonds of mutual aspirations and mutual inter- 
ests. The situations that have festered in many of our major 
industries are incredible and ridiculous—almost as if your 
World Champion Los Angeles baseball team had come on to 
the Coliseum diamond last fall and announced that the Dodger 
infielders were going to play the Dodger outfielders, and as a 
consequence were willing to forfeit the World Series to the 
White Sox. 

Today, it is my purpose to suggest that one of our most 
critical needs is understanding and reassertion of these mutual 
interests of employees and business. All of us concerned with 
what is called “labor-management” relations must develop 
greater skill in achieving mutual acceptance of conditions that 
recognize the needs of the business—for meeting these needs 
must reflect to the benefit of a// associated with the business 
as individuals. 

Let's look first at some of the fundamental causes which 
have promoted the fallacy that the interests of employees can 
be divorced from the interests of the companies and indus- 
tries with which they are associated. Two such causes are 
apparent. 

First, and most obvious, is the fact that tremendous power 
has been placed in the hands of a few union officials whose 
accountability is, at best, extremely narrow and not related to 
the basic interests of employees and the businesses in which 
they are employed. These officials have achieved their power 
through political maneuvering in which they are judged on 
only one thing: the short range “getting more for mine”— 
with no concern over what is best—long-range—for the busi- 
ness and thus for those associated with it. There is no recogni- 
tion of laws of supply and demand as it applies to labor 
forces. This was well demonstrated in 1958 when we saw 
wage levels continue to increase at the same time employment 
was decreasing. 

This present situation stems from the fact that as the unions 
have grown in numbers and power they have had as a basic 
tenet that not only would wnions not compete with one an- 
other, but that individual workers would be protected from 
competing with one another. This monopoly is implemented 
and strengthened through power tactics calculated to force 
employer submission to compulsory membership agreements. 
Thus union officials are assured of a vast income with which, 
under no restraint from the membership, they can build their 
economic and political power—not only over employers, cus- 
tomers, suppliers and community, but over the employees 
themselves. 

These union officials, in order to justify their actions, must 
work continually to convince workers that they should have 
more—always more—no matter what the current level of 
pay and benefits. In the absence of /ogical reasons for these 
demands, there is an unfortunately human tendency to seek 
emotional reasons. Thus the single tool of greatest use to 
today’s union official is his ability to set employees against 
management, to nourish the preposterous fiction that hurting 
a business can somehow help its employees, to create fear and 
distrust, to camouflage or distort mutual interests, to claim 
over and over and over again that “management is on one 
side, employees on the other.” 

The very structure of the modern labor monopolies serves 
to stimulate the power of those union officials who sow dis- 
sension in order to reap political advantage. Compulsory mem- 
bership agreements of the type which dominate the present 
labor scene create a situation where the individual employee— 
regardless of whether or not he agrees with the union officials 
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—must either give financial support to these officials or lose 
his job. 

The second fundamental cause of mistaken ideas about the 
real interests of employees and business has its roots in the 
evolving structure of industrial organization. Over the years 
the responsibilities of management have become tremendously 
complex. The manager's predicament is in many ways the 
opposite of that faced by the union official. The manager's 
ultimate success is not based on “getting more” for any one 
group but rather on his ability to see that the efforts and re- 
sources of all who contribute to the business are effectively 
integrated and equitably rewarded. Management is not on 
anyone's “side”—management must be squarely in the middle, 
the focal point for the interests of share owners, employees, 
other businesses, the customer, and the public as a whole. 

In contrast, the national union official who usually calls the 
tune has no responsibility to other than his constituency and 
no interest in the success or failure of the business. If the busi- 
ness fails he is merely put to the inconvenience of replacing 
the income lost from the dues of those employees who failed 
with it. , 

The structure of modern business makes the manager ac- 
countable first to the share owners whose investments make 
the enterprise possible. But the owners generally recognize 
very well, and impress upon the managers, that the interests 
of the owners of the business are completely entwined with the 
existence of good jobs and proper pay for employees, with 
increased values for customers, and with national policies con- 
ducive to economic growth. Thus the manager is in the middle, 
and being there he is sometimes buffeted from many direc- 
tions. This he expects, as risk inherent to his job. 

The complexity of interests which the manager must serve 
emphasizes the problem of properly communicating an ac- 
curate picture of inter-related needs to all of those affiliated 
with the enterprise. This is not merely a matter of explaining 
pay and benefits to employees or explaining dividends to 
share owners. Employees need to understand the use of profits; 
share owners are properly concerned with pay and benefits 
and working conditions of employees; and both groups should 
base their expectations on a better understanding of such 
things as competition, business trends, changing customer 
needs and wants, and governmental policies affecting business. 

Thus it is seen that two factors—the monopolistic structure 
of unions and the complexity of the management role—have 
contributed to the divisive atmosphere of labor-management 
relations. What can be done? 

Eliminating entirely the fundamental causes of misunder- 
standing will be a slow process. As a nation, we may not have 
time to wait. One positive action is to re-assert and re-empha- 
size the mutual interests of all who are involved with Ameri- 
can business in our competitive enterprise economy. We must 
emphasize again and again the simple fact that employees and 
management, for example, are in the same boat together as a 
part of the same business. We are heading for the same port— 
hopefully, economic growth and higher living standards for 
all; propelled by the same favorable winds of customer 
acceptance; and faced by the same storms of competition and 
currents of fluctuating economy. 

Now let's take a look at some of the problems and oppor- 
tunities which are of mutual concern to everyone associated 
with the business—employees, owners, management, and cus- 
tomers alike. 

First, is the matter of competition. Competition is too often 
viewed by some people as just something for management to 
worry about. Competition is the basic fact of life in our 
economic system. Currently, the impact of competition from 
abroad is adding a new element, absent for some years, and 
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is being felt as never before. Foreign manufacturers have new, 
up-to-date facilities every bit as good as ours which, when 
combined with labor costs and overhead costs markedly below 
such costs in the United States, give them the means of pro- 
viding real and aggressive competition—not only in foreign 
markets but in this country as well. Nor is there any shortage 
of competition here at home. Customers have more and more 
doliars for discretionary spending, which means that competi- 
tion tends more and more to criss-cross among unrelated 
industries and services. When a man debates whether to buy 
a new car, take an extended trip, or modernize the kitchen 
in his home, he puts the maker of appliances, for instance, in 
direct competition with automobiles and travel industries. 

It certainly is mot true that competition is “merely some- 
thing for management to worry about.” Business survival, job 
survival, and investment survival are inexorably joined to- 
gether. Being competitive must be the first concern of every 
single person associated with a business. Therefore, employees 
—in their own interests—should insist that management do 
everything possible to protect jobs by eliminating inefficiency 
and waste. Employees should, on their own, do their best to 
outstrip the effort of their individual counterparts in com- 
petitive companies. 

Profit is one of the most widely misunderstood aspects of 
an economic system which, paradoxically, is as aptly described 
as “the profit system” as by any other word or phrase. I will 
not go into the long, sad history of how many people have 
come to think that profit is a distasteful word. Profits are 
required and used to reinvest in the needs of the business and 
to provide a return on money already invested by others. 

The unfortunate history of the textile industry is an example 
of what can happen to jobs when profits become too small. A 
recent survey of 33 American industries showed that the 
textile industry ranks 32nd in profitability. Return on invest- 
ment for the owners of textile companies has been only about 
one-half that of the average return for all manufacturing in- 
dustries. The textile industry is large and it fills a basic need. 
And yet, because of this profit deficiency, it has been plagued 
with troubles. Mill failures have been common. Money has 
not been available to achieve the necessary development of 
processes and install more effective equipment. Textile jobs 
are relatively low-paid and hold little security—with wide and 
unpredictable fluctuations in employment levels. Since 1947, 
a third of a million jobs have vanished in an industry which 
was the nation’s largest employer before the war. 

Contrast this, for example, with the chemical industry, 
where profits are high, where growth and expansion flourish, 
where new jobs are created—not only within the industry 
but in all areas serving the industry—where new products and 
services are developed which increase the living standards of 
our country, and where investors are eager to supply additional 
capital as it may be required. 

In comparisons of the industries which range across the 
profit spectrum and of the companies within the industries, it 
is seen over and over again that the profitable companies are 
the ones where employment is growing, where jobs are better 
paid, where jobs are more secure. 

Profits, of course, are not just “what's left over” after all 
the expenses are paid; profits are an essential segment of each 
dollar of sales, the segment which repays those who have 
invested in the business, making it possible in the first place, 
and which provides funds for the further investment which is 
essential to continuance and growth. Nor is there anything 
negative about profit. It does not take from properly-paid em- 
ployees anything that is rightfully theirs. It does not reduce 
“purchasing power.” To the contrary, it provides the most 
useful kind of purchasing power. Profits are used to repay in- 
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vestors and to reinvest in the business. These “purchasing 
power” entities increase the flow of capital goods, help create 
market expansion and service, and thus go to the very heart 
of our economy in increasing jobs, values, and benefits to all. 

As for the arguments that “profits can be too big,” I am 
afraid that this is so far from the present case that it is far 
more appropriate to worry about whether they are large 
enough to sustain the economy and develop the future. During 
the coming decades there will be great needs for new risk 
capital, and a dangerous capital shortage is a distinct possi- 
bility. 

In short, nothing should worry an employee more than 
being associated with a company that fails to make a good 
profit. 

A third area of misunderstanding about the relationship 
between employees and their business, and perhaps the biggest 
misunderstanding of all, is the matter of what constitutes 
proper compensation. There is plenty of response when some- 
one suggests that pay may be too low, but there is little 
realization of the equally important fact that pay can also be 
too high—too high to be in the real interests of the employee 
himself. 

Admittedly, the determination of what is too high or too 
low is a spongy matter at best. However, we must recognize 
that wage increases are paid by consumers and not by owners 
—for employee compensation is exactly like the other business 
costs such as materials and taxes. All of these costs must be 
promptly collected back from customers. 

Look at the resulting steel situation. Here was the spectacle 
of the best-paid group of workers in all industry supporting 
their union officials in adamantly seeking still more—and doing 
so in direct violation of their own long-range best interests. 
With some foreign steel products now selling across this coun- 
try at less than our domestic steel prices, foreign competition is 
already a major threat to our domestic steel industry. But 
this is only part of the story. It also must be remembered that 
a lot of things now made of steel can also be made of other 
metals and of materials such as the amazing new polymers 
coming from the laboratories of the nation’s chemists. Steel 
is now used in many places not because it’s an absolute re- 
quirement, but because it’s less expensive. As the cost ad- 
vantage of using steel becomes less, more and more sub- 
stitutes will be used. A refrigerator manufacturer, for example, 
can be quoted a price of steel which may turn him to 
aluminum—or to a polymer material. Steel is not indispensable 
for many items in which it is in current use. Since a sub- 
stantial part of the cost of steel is labor cost, it makes sense 
that if steel wages get much farther out of line, the scales 
will begin to tip still more rapidly toward the use of other 
materials. It seems appropriate that someone should ask the 
steelworkers whether they would have been better off, being 
paid at a fair and proper rate, keeping their product—and 
their jobs—cornpetitive, or whether they would have preferred 
to risk the loss of future growth and even decline of employ- 
ment in the steel industry to a fraction of the present 500,000. 

This, of course, is the problem the steel companies have 
been struggling with and is the reason for their courageous 
and sincere efforts to prevent inflationary wage settlements 
until overcome by the very apparent political pressures. 

Employee compensation is the dominant factor in deter- 
mining the cost of almost all products and services. Nearly 
70 per cent of the total national income goes to pay and 
benefits for workers. All of those concerned with a business, 
including employees themselves, have a mutual interest to see 
that pay is high enough to attract and keep good employees 
in competition with other employee opportunities, but not so 
high that it threatens the survival of the business by rendering 
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it incapable of providing the necessary competitive customer 
values. 

There are several additional areas of misunderstanding about 
che real interests of employees and their businesses upon which 
I'd like to comment. 

There frequently is misunderstanding about the need for 
achieving the highest possible efficiency in all business opera- 
tions. This problem is, like all others, made more difficult 
when it directly involves people. But it must be understood 
that keeping one or a few unneeded employees on a payroll 
jeopardizes all the remaining vast majority of employees. The 
great American standard of living has been achieved by pro- 
ducing more and more with less and less human input. 

Another area of mutual interest—and concern—is that of 
inflation. The loud voices heard in the land during recent 
months, denying that inflation is “anything to worry about,” 
have been dangerously irresponsible. The truth must be under- 
stood: inflation hurts everybody. Employees suffer most of all 
when spiralling costs offset pay increases, when the value 
of savings declines year after year, and when inflation reduces 
the ability of business to reinvest, replacing and updating 
equipment. Employees and management need to recognize 
their mutual interest in stopping inflation—and they should 
recognize their mutual responsibility for past inflation. On 
the one hand, it is apparent that here union monopoly power 
has been seriously misused. On the other hand, management 
has given ground when it should have remained firm—some- 
times from lack of courage or understanding, sometimes from 
sheer inabilitly to resist the fantastic pressures applied against 
it. 

We must understand that any annual increase in total pay 
and benefits is inflationary by the amount it exceeds the long- 
term average annual gain in productivity for the economy as a 
whole, a rate which is calculated to be slightly over 2 per cent 
per year. Even if the individual company or industry granting 
the increase has found ways—through machines, ideas, and 
people—to increase its own productivity at a long .:rm rate 
greater than that of the national average, wage hikes granted by 
such a company or industry will spread, as they always do, to 
other companies and industries which are less efficient—and 
there will be added inflationary pressure. Here again you will 
recognize the obvious reasons for the steel companies’ deter- 
mined effort. 

Industries which as leaders in innovation and efficiency are 
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able to achieve faster-than-average productivity gains should 
diffuse this excess, through competitive action, to customers. 
Only in this way is it possible to compensate for those busi- 
nesses and services which do not have the opportunity to make 
as mach gain in productivity as the national average. 

If we wish to increase the 2 per cent trend, we must learn 
how to correspondingly increase the rate of overall national 
productivity gain. This cannot be done by raising wages ex- 
cessively and arbitrarily beyond supply and demand values, by 
resisting efficiencies in business operation, or through feather- 
bedding. 

It also is mutually important to all those associated with 
business, and employees in particular, that the role of govern- 
ment in our society be kept in proper perspective. Among the 
myths that persist, thanks to the insistence of a group of 
people who somehow claim to believe that you can get some- 
thing for nothing, is the one that says “more government 
means more jobs.” Another myth is that we can afford more 
government because “business can afford to pay higher taxes.” 
We must point out that business doesn’t really pay taxes at 
all, ic merely collects them from consumers—you, me, em- 
ployees, everybody. We should all have, as a mutual interest, 
a desire to limit government operations to those things for 
which governments are instituted: to do for the citizens, at 
their expense, what they cannot do for themselves. Every 
dollar spent beyond that is substantially discounted and keeps 
us from getting our money’s worth. Self-perpetuating bu- 
reaucracies have no real competition to provide measurement 
and no real accountability. Generally, government activities 
are not productive, and as they increase in size they further 
fan the flames of inflation. 

In summary, the real interests of employees and all the 
others in the business cannot be separated. Unfortunately, 
there are many areas where misunderstanding exists. Among 
these areas are the meaning of competition and being com- 
petitive, the essential role of profit, the determination of proper 
compensation, the need for increasing efficiency, the dangers 
of inflation, the appropriate role of government, and the 
essential requirement for keeping the public informed on all 
of these issues. 

To avoid the dreadful, and unnecessary, dilemma of choos- 
ing either defeat or loss of freedom, we must achieve real 
understanding that successful businesses serve all those con- 
nected with the businesses—in balance. When our personal 
interests, in whatever role, are coupled with a business, we 
are foolish indeed if we don’t do everything possible to make 
that business flourish. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the American enterprise system is primarily the product of 
the freedom and incentive of the individual to save, risk, and 
compete—to strive to excel—to do better than we thought 
was our best and then be properly rewarded from the stand- 
point of what is in the balanced best interests of all concerned. 

Let us all remember that competition is a force which, when 
allowed to operate freely, will readily achieve the proper 
sharing of the proceeds of business. Competition—if we will 
let our wonderful system work in the arena of labor market 
as it does elsewhere—will take care of this problem in the 
best possible way. If employees are not satisfied with working 
conditions and pay, they will work elsewhere; if share owners 
are not satisfied with the return on their investment, they will 
invest elsewhere; and if customers are not satisfied with the 
product values, they will buy elsewhere. 

Perhaps it is this last fact that emphasizes better than 
anything else the mutuality of the interests or the business 
enterprise and its employees, for neither can control the cus- 
tomer, who—in the market place—will finally decide the 
success or failure of that business and all associated with it. 
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